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SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘*One has seldom read a more amusing book than Father Gerard's 
The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer. The oldest riddle is the 
question, ‘How did the Universe come here and become what it is?’ 
The answers are those of Mr. Darwin and Professor Haeckel. . 
Professor Haeckel, in The Riddle of the Universe, at sixpence, goes a 
great deal further and is much more cocksure than Mr. Darwin or 
Mr. Huxley, but fails to satisfy Father Gerard. That learned man looks 
at the logic of the distinguished German, and—‘I speak as a fool '—he 
does appear to pick holes in it."—Mr. Andrew Lang, in Longmans’ 






























Magazine. 
‘* We thank Father Gerard for a most interesting piece of work. It 
has qualities sufficiently rare. . . . He misrepresents none of his oppo- 


nents ; garbles no quotations; never mistakes satire for argument ; never 
indulges in abuse; quotes numerous and trustworthy authorities, and 
has therefore produced a book singularly unlike most members of its 
class. . . . This is a book to be read."— Zhe Academy. 


‘If there are really any reasoning beings who maintain that Science, 
even with the biggest of initial capitals, ‘explains everything,’ this book 
ought to convince them that they are wrong. "—Morning Post. 


‘*In this book Father Gerard supplies some very acute criticism of the 
materialistic Monism associated with Haeckel’'s ‘The Riddle of the 
Universe,’ which has been so diligently circulated lately. In the work 
of combating the new aggressions of materialism all Christian bodies can 
take part; and we are sure all will welcome and find much assistance 
in the criticisms here offered.""—/Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


‘‘ Appearing at a time when so energetic an effort is being made to 
popularize the other side of the question, a reply so temperate, clear 
and well-informed deserves a respectful hearing, and is, one would say, 
sure of it. Armed with this volume, and also the ‘ Anti-Haeckel’ of Loofs 
of Halle, recently translated, the perplexed reader of the famous ‘ Riddle 
of the Universe’ should be well able to appraise at its proper worth that 
hasty and specious a "Scotsman, 
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The Present State of the Education Bill. 


> 


OUR anxiety about our Elementary Schools has been increased, 
not lessened by the tension of the last few months. The more 
we reflect on the projected changes, and discover new aspects 
under which they will affect us, the darker appears the future 
in front of us. And yet in another sense a sort of lethargy has 
come over us, such as is wont to paralyze those who have 
become hopeless in the presence of impending but inevitable 
disaster. Under this depressing influence many of us have 
ceased to follow with any great attention the later incidents 
of the Committee stage in the House of Commons, and so hardly 
realize what is the present state of the Bill. Now, however, it 
has passed out of the House of Commons, and even passed 
through its Second Reading in the House of Lords, where its 
details are to be examined in Committee two months hence 
on the resumption of their sessions. Thus we have before us an 
interval of rest during which no further steps can be taken by 
the legislature, and it seems appropriate that we should use it 
to review what has been done, and reconsider what may be in 
prospect for us; as well as to arouse our energies for fresh 
efforts. 

We must confine our comments to a few points in the Bill 
as it now stands, those namely which principally affect us, and, 
if we speak only of our own case, it is, as in former articles, 
not that we fail to appreciate and sympathize with the 
grievances of our Anglican fellow-sufferers, still less that we 
could be so base as to make terms at their expense, but because 
it is much better that each party should expound its own case, 
with the ins and outs of which it is best acquainted. 

To begin, then, with Clause IV. In its original form it 
provided that in town districts, defined to be districts of over 
five thousand in population, a Voluntary Elementary School 
might in certain conditions be allowed to have “extended 
facilities.” The effect of these would be to allow the regular 
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teachers to give religious instruction of that definite character 
for which the school was built by its owners or trustees—in our 
case Catholic religious instruction. The conditions were that on 
transference the owners had demanded and the local authorities 
agreed that it should at least have the special facilities of 
Clause III., and that, application for the further privilege 
having been made by the parents of twenty of the children, it 
turned out on inquiry that the parents of four-fifths of the 
children desired to have this kind of religious instruction given 
by the regular teachers. Apart from the fulfilment of this 
condition the local authorities, however willing, were not 
permitted to grant extended facilities, and even where it was 
found, they were under no obligation to give them if they 
felt disinclined. Moreover, although extended facilities involved 
that the regular teachers might, if deemed acceptable for the 
purpose, give the definite religious instruction—in our case, the 
Catholic religious instruction—the Clause did not even suggest 
that they should be of the same religion with the children whose 
religion they were allowed to teach. This reticence was 
preserved that the Bill might not be open to the reproach, so 
serious in the eyes of the Nonconformist, that it imposed 
religious tests on the teachers; but it was supposed that the 
local authorities would distinguish between tests and qualifica- 
tions, and, having on their hands teachers belonging to the 
various religious denominations, would be reasonable enough 
in distributing them among the schools to place them where 
they were likely to be appreciated rather than where their 
presence might be resented. A further feature in Clause IV. 
was its stipulation that the entire expense of the special 
religious teaching in an extended facilities school, just as much 
as in a Clause III. school, should be borne by the owners of the 
school and not by the local authorities. 

So stood Clause IV. originaliy, and it soon became known 
that its insertion in the Bill was intentionally that it might meet 
the case of the Catholic schools, which were very generally 
recognized as having established a claim to be preserved, in view 
of the special stress laid by Catholic parents on a Catholic 
atmosphere for their children, and the heavy sacrifices which 
they had made to secure it. For considering us to this extent, 
the authors of the Bill deserve our acknowledgments, but 
a closer examination of Clause IV. soon showed that the 
extended facilities offered us were unduly limited in regard to 
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place, and were set on too insecure a foundation. The 5,000 
limit would exclude about a quarter of our schools—243, 
as it turns out—and that on grounds which appeared perverse. 
In districts where, owing to the smallness of the population, 
only a single school was possible, it might seem reasonable 
that it should be conducted on principles held by the 
framers to be as nearly as possible neutral from the 
religious point of view, that is, undenominational. But 
there are many small towns and large villages where two 
or three schools are required and exist. Why then should 
the Catholic children of such localities be deprived of that 
Catholic teaching and Catholic atmosphere to secure which 
their parents had made such sacrifices? Accordingly, we asked 
in Parliament for the removal of this hard and fast line of 
a 5,000 limit. Again, what security had we that the local 
authorities would meet us in that spirit of conciliation and 
equity on which the Bill reckoned? The Ministry might credit 
them with this spirit—and we ourselves could confidently 
anticipate that they would show it in many places. But 
Ministerial assurances count for nothing in courts of law—as 
we have just been made painfully aware by the decision of the 
Appeal Court in the West Riding case—and our experience of 
local authorities in Wales, in the West Riding, in the County 
of Durham, and at Gateshead, is that a considerable section of 
them would rather disobey the law than help us, much less help 
us spontaneously. Accordingly, we asked in Parliament that 
the “may” of Clause IV. should be changed into “shall,” so 
that we might acquire a statutory right to extended facilities, in 
those places where the Bill clearly considered that they were 
due to us. Thirdly, we asked that some security should be 
taken by the Bill to prevent our losing extended facilities for 
a number of our schools through getting them “ swamped”—that 
is, through the Protestant element in a Catholic school, which 
under the existing as well as the contemplated legislation, the 
owners are powerless to exclude, being forced or permitted to 
rise above the proportion of one-fifth of the whole attendance. 
Accordingly, we asked for some provision by which this 
disturbing element could be controlled, or else for the reduction 
of the required proportion of Catholic children from the 
immoderately high figure of four-fifths to something like three- 
quarters or two-thirds. And fourthly, we asked that—inasmuch 
as not every nominally Catholic teacher is suitable for a Catholic 
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school, but only such as are loyal to the Church authorities, and 
genuine and devoted in their piety, inasmuch, too, as a local 
authority would not usually be competent of itself to decide 
what candidate possessed these needful qualities—some sort of 
committee representative of the parents might be granted 
a recognized position to negotiate with the local authority, 
with a consultative voice and perhaps a right of veto, so as to 
secure that the teacher should suit from a religious as well as 
from an educational point of view. 

These were the Catholic demands, but the Government, 
under the pressure, as it is believed, of the Cliffordite section 
of its supporters, has disregarded them practically all. We say 
“ practically,” for it occurs to us as just possible that under the 
Bill as it still stands, we may have, where duly qualified, the 
means of securing the grant of extended facilities. According 
to Clause II. (1), “a local education authority . . . may, with 
the consent of the Board of Education, make any arrangements 
they think fit by agreement with the owners of the school-house 
of the school for obtaining such use of it as is required for 
carrying on a public elementary school . . . (provided that) the 
use of the school-house is free from any trusts and 
conditions which are not consistent with the conduct or 
management of the school as a public elementary school 
provided by them, or in any way restrict their full control of 
the school as a public elementary school, save as hereinafter 
provided.” Suppose that under this sub-section of Clause II. the 
owners of Catholic schools were to stipulate, as a condition of 
transferring them to the local authority, that the latter should, 
where the law allowed them, as it does if they have the 
four-fifths majority, &c., engage not to refuse the extended 
facilities. Would not that be a stipulation coming within the 
scope of this sub-section, and at the same time one which would 
be a practical equivalent to the substitution of “shall” for 
“may” in Clause IV. (1)? True, the local authority might 
refuse to accept the school on these terms, but at least we 
should be able to know beforehand whether it would be safe 
for us to transfer it. Further, would it be possible under the 
same sub-section, to stipulate also for the concession of a 
consultative committee of parents? We throw out this surmise 
for the consideration of those who have to defend our case. 

But whatever may have to be said on this point, the 
Government in Committee has, it must be acknowledged, made 
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one concession in regard to Clause IV. Whilst refusing to 
change the “may” into “shall,” it has introduced a new clause 
(now Clause V.) into the Bill, which allows the owners of a 
school for which extended facilities are desired, if it thinks 
they have been unreasonably refused by the local authority, to 
appeal to the Board of Education; and enables the Board of 
Education, if it thinks fit, to require of the local authority that 
it shall give the extended facilities, or else as an alternative, to 
authorize the continuance of the school as a State-aided school, 
to receive, in the same proportion as the public elementary 
schools, the grant from the Treasury, though no grant at all 
from the rates. This new provision may be of some use to us, 
indeed would be, were not the Board of Education by its own 
confession so timid and ineffectual that it can seldom be 
brought to do its duty in compelling the obedience of a 
refractory local authority. It is a gain, too, to have the principle 
of separate treatment recognized. On the other hand, in a 
State-aided school such as this fifth clause contemplates, the 
grant would be sadly insufficient to meet the expenses of 
maintenance on the scale which the Education Office would be 
sure to require, and so would place an intolerably oppressive 
burden on the poverty of the Catholic parents ; nor would the 
Government hear of the proposal that we should in such cases 
have an increased grant, by which Mr. Harold Cox tried to help 
us. Besides, as a set-off against this grudging concession, two 
other provisions have been introduced into Clause IV. itself, 
which very considerably diminish the value it appeared to have 
for us. One is that the four-fifths majority, which is to be ascer- 
tained by a secret ballot, is declared to be four-fifths not of the 
children attending the school, but of those whose parents actually 
record their votes. This must have the effect of making it vastly 
more difficult for a Catholic school to qualify for its extended 
facilities. The Protestants whose children attend it may be 
supposed to prefer it to their own schools, since otherwise they 
would have no motive for sending them to it. They might 
therefore be counted on to refrain from voting against the conces- 
sion of the extended facilities which impart the desired character 
to the school, but it will usually be too much to expect them 
actually to go to the ballot-box on its behalf. Moreover, a portion 
even of the Catholic parents will frequently find themselves in 
the dilemma of having either to forfeit their work, which calls 
them on the days assigned to a distance from the ballot-box, or 
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else to permit themselves to be counted as opposed to the 
Catholic education of their children. The other new provision 
which will add to our difficulties is that which stipulates that no 
rent shall be paid for a transferred school building as long as it 
enjoys extended facilities. What this means is that we can only 
obtain these facilities, niggardly as they are, by paying through 
the nose for them. Just as in the bad old penal times, if any 
one had the impertinence to be a Papist, he must pay a double 
land-tax, so, as a consequence of this new amendment, the 
beneficiaries of a Catholic school must pay twice over for the 
liberty to have Catholic teachers, once in a direct payment to 
the teachers for this part of their duty (a corresponding 
deduction from their salaries having been made by the local 
authorities), and again in the loss of rent for the school building 
which they have erected at their own cost, and must now 
transfer without compensation for the uses of secular education ; 
or, rather, three times over, since they have also to contribute 
their quota of rates and taxes to pay for the undenominational 
instruction in the other schools. It is surely needless to contend 
that this no rent clause is an added blot in a Bill which was not 
over-just to us before. 


It has been estimated that—if the Bill were to pass in the 
form in which it leaves the House of Commons—of our 1,100 
Catholic schools in the country 497 are certain to be refused 
extended facilities, 243 because they are not in urban areas, 
and 254 because they will be unable to secure a majority of 
Catholic children so exacting as four-fifths. Even of the rest 
it is likely that a number, greater or smaller, will be similarly 
mulcted, either on the ground that the buildings are not up to 
the high standard set by those who can draw on the rates 
without limit, or on the ground that without them the local 
authority has a sufficient supply of schools to meet the supply 
of children of school age. It is always well to have concrete 
instances before our eyes when we wish to realize how far the 
new arrangements are called for by the necessities of the case, 
and to judge how far the hardships inflicted are trifling or 
grave. Asa type of a school in an urban district we gave ina 
former article the Catholic school of St. Ignatius at Preston. It 
would be superfluous to repeat now what was said then, but— 
as it would be impossible to find anywhere more striking cases 
of the unfairness of the Act in its present form than in the 
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Catholic schools of Preston—we may repeat just this much to 
recall the instance to mind. It is the case of a Catholic school 
built at great cost out of the pence of the poor, and, in view of the 
probable growth of child population, built to hold 2,000 children. 
It contains at present only some 1,500 children, a mere sprinkling 
of whom are Protestant. It is a school which is unquestionably 
excellent in its administration, is highly esteemed at the Educa- 
tion Office and in the town, and has no enemies. Yet, if the Bill 
passes in its present form, it stands to lose its extended facilities 
(1) because, if ever it should be transferred Protestant children 
living near it would presumably flock in, and deprive it of its 
four-fifths majority ; and (2) because, there being but a scanty 
supply of Council schools in the town, it would probably be 
annexed on the ground that it was needed to complete the local 
supply of undenominational schools. And what is said of the 
schools of St. Ignatius holds good of the five other fine 
Catholic schools in the same town. An instance of a school 
standing to be excluded under the 5,000 limit, was indicated by 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc in his speech to the Third Reading in the 
House of Commons. It is the Catholic school at Arundel in 
Sussex. Arundel is a town with a population an important 
section of which has remained Catholic all along. There are 
Protestant schools in the town to meet the needs of the 
Protestant inhabitants, nor has any dissatisfaction been hitherto 
expressed on either side. Yet now the flourishing Catholic 
school there stands to lose its Catholic character, merely because 
the little town falls somewhat short of the 5,000 limit. Another 
instance is the Catholic school of Hurst Green, near Stonyhurst. 
The population of the village itself is almost entirely Catholic, 
but for the small Anglican element there is a small Anglican 
school which draws mainly from the outlying hamlets on its own 
side of the district. As for Nonconformists, there are absolutely 
none of them in this district. All goes on in perfect peace and 
harmony between the Catholics and the few Protestants on this 
quiet countryside, but now the Catholic school with its hundred 
children must be deprived of its Catholic character and trans- 
formed into a Protestant school with Protestant religious 
instruction which none of the children require or will attend— 
unless, indeed, for the sake of economy, the Protestant school 
is closed and its thirty children are sent to Hurst Green. 
Another example of great hardship to be gratuitously inflicted 
on a Catholic congregation we know of in the West Riding. 
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Hoyland Nether is a mining village in the West Riding which 
has a compact Catholic congregation of a few hundreds, 
and an equally compact but larger body of Protestant inhabi- 
tants, mostly Nonconformist. The latter have their own schoo} 
or schools, and the Catholics have theirs to which all their children 
are sent, but to which also, simply and solely because they 
prefer it to their own schools, some of the Nonconformist 
parents send their children. The two sections of the population 
live and work together side by side without contention, but 
under the new Bill, as the district is not urban, the Catholic 
school, though built out of the earnings of the Catholic pitmen, 
will have to be assimilated to the Nonconformist schools, with 
the inevitable result of causing grave and abiding friction. 

It will be contended, indeed, that we are exaggerating the 
effects that are likely to result under the new system ; that even 
in the Special Facilities Schools under Clause III. we may look 
to obtain arrangements which will involve but little disturbance 
of the existing order ; that on two days of the week we retain 
after transference a statutory right to teach the Catholic religion 
to our children, and that we can even count on retaining the 
Catholic atmosphere, since, as already observed, it is not 
conceivable that the local authorities would wish to give 
unnecessary offence to any class of their constituents, and 
hence would be sure to assign their Catholic teachers as 
far as possible to schools attended by Catholic children. 
This perhaps is true, and worthy of being taken into account, 
inasmuch as if obtained it would to a certain extent relieve 
the situation, especially if we could reckon on the same 
latitude of private sentiment being accorded in practice to our 
Catholic teachers as is sometimes accorded to freethinking 
teachers. What we refer to is the fact, which is thoroughly 
recognized at the Education Office, that the Cowper-Temple 
Clause of the Act of 1870 forbids only the use of a creed 
formulary or catechism distinctive of any Christian denomina- 
tions, but leaves the teachers free to teach any doctrines they 
please as long as they do not associate them with the teaching 
of any such formulary or catechism. From the Parliamentary 
returns made at the instance of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
it appears that one freethinking teacher—and that even in 
a training college—could undertake to teach Cowper-Templeism 
to his pupils on the basis of a quite satisfactory religious 
syllabus, and yet not scruple to undermine the children’s faith 
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in the Resurrection ; and who “ definitely taught such a view as 
that Jesus Christ was a man who thought He was sent by God, 
and He was not, just as Mahomet was a man who thought he 
was sent by God and was not.” 

This, it may be said, is a single case, but others like it could 
be adduced without difficulty—we have come across one, for 
instance, in which some children in a Board School had been 
taught by a Ritualistic master almost the entire curriculum of 
Catholic doctrines. But the important thing is that, inasmuch 
as in teaching them he did not use any distinctive catechism, 
or formulary, he did not break the law of the Cowper-Temple 
Clause, and Mr. Birrell in the debate on the Third Reading— 
though in somewhat cryptic terms—seemed even to be suggesting 
this to us as a way out of the difficulty in which the new system 
would otherwise involve us. This at all events is how, knowing 
what is the acknowledged interpretation of the law, we under- 
stood him when he said that Cowper-Templeism “ excludes the 
formularies distinctive of religious sects, but allows the teacher 
to put the whole force of his religious character into his religious 
teaching.” Supposing then that in Catholic schools such as 
those just instanced we have been granted Catholic teachers 
by a well disposed local authority, they might continue to teach 
the Catholic religion to their Catholic children even on the three 
days of the week when undenominational teaching is prescribed. 
Still, it cannot be said that this would be an entirely satis- 
factory arrangement; and besides it would involve the element 
of grotesqueness that, supposing the priest to come in on the two 
days of the week (which is about what he would try to do 
under present arrangements) it reverses the natural and existing 
distribution of functions between the priest and the teacher— 
constraining the priest to see to the more mechanical work of 
teaching the letter of the catechism, and the teacher to do the 
more priestly work of explaining and enforcing its precepts. 

Two other grievances, undeniably such, impend over us as 
long as the Bill remains as it is. One is intimately connected 
with what we have just been considering, differing from it only 
in that it regards the hardship on the teachers not on the 
children. Jn all but Clause IV. schools, the Bill inflicts a very 
grave disability on our teachers who, if they wish to continue in 
the profession for which they have prepared themselves, and 
to which they have devoted their lives, must renounce the 
liberty to discharge that function of the teaching office which 
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they account the dearest of all. For this is the effect of 
Clause VIII. (1), which forbids the regular teachers to give 
“religious instruction of a special character ”—to which category 
Catholic religious teaching belongs—to the children in their 
schoolrooms that require it. If the framers and supporters of 
the Bill did but understand the spirit which animates the mass 
of Catholic teachers, causing them to regard their office of 
teaching as an almost Apostolic office, impelling them to accept 
each child placed under their care as a precious trust confided 
to them by God, and firing them with the earnest purpose of 
training it not for earth only, but still more for Heaven—they 
surely could not dream of imposing so cruel a restriction. Still 
less could they wish to impose it, did they but reflect, and by 
reflection discover, what is the simple truth, that it is just 
because they teach in this spirit that Catholic teachers are able 
to obtain that hold on their children, and that key to their 
hearts, which makes the discipline of the Catholic schools as 
easy as it is fresh and exact, and thereby wins for them the 
admiration of inspectors and others who are brought in contact 
with them. Of course, in protesting against the impropriety of 
this restriction on the teacher, we are not overlooking the 
subterfuge to which attention has been called, that, namely, by 
which a teacher can teach whatever doctrine he chooses 
provided he does not teach the very words of a catechism or 
formulary. We have called attention to this subterfuge because 
it has been officially sanctioned, and in the recent debates 
apparently recommended by one of the Ministers. But it is a 
subterfuge, and as such is not very acceptable to tender 
consciences. Besides which it must always act as an obstacle 
in the way of efficient teaching of special doctrines—just as 
would be the case if a teacher were told that he must be careful 
never to dictate the very words of any definition that might 
have to be known in any branch of secular teaching. 

The other grievance referred to in the beginning of the last 
paragraph is in this, that the Act makes no provision for the 
denominational control of the religious teaching. Comparatively 
little attention has been directed to this defect in the Bill, even 
by its Catholic critics, and yet those who have had experience 
in the administration of Catholic schools would say without 
hesitation that this was the most serious defect of all. It is 
curious how an intelligent and observant man like the Solicitor- 
General, who has not withheld his tribute of admiration from the 
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Catholic schools, can miss this important point in the mechanism 
by which so excellent a formation of piety and character 
is wrought out. 


There had been [he said in his speech to the Third Reading] two 
remarkable developments in this debate. ... The second was the 
enunciation of the doctrine that to make a child a Christian it was 
necessary to attach the child to some denomination. What was 
involved in that doctrine? That denominational schools must, if their 
religious teaching was effective, seek to proselytize. 


No, not seek to proselytize. If children of other faiths are 
intermingled with those for whose sake the school is carried on, 
the effect on the former may be to proselytize them, and it is 
just for that reason that we judge these mixed schools to be 
unsound in principle. Still, this risk of proselytism is, as 
experience proves, not very serious, for the simple reason 
that—in our schools at least—no attempts are made to 
influence the non-Catholic children in this direction, and the 
dead weight of home influence tells on them the other way. 
But so far as our Catholfc children go — and here it is 
the same with the Anglican children in an Anglican school 
—our whole object is to get these children not only to 
know their religion but to practise it. To teach religion to 
children without training them to practise it is to teach it to 
them not as a religion, but as a vague philosophy of life, which 
in the mass of cases, will soon dissolve into vapour. But the 
practice of a religion is essentially a denominational matter, for 
to practise a religion means to participate in the Church life of 
the denomination in question, to become incorporated into its 
organization, to join in its public professions of faith, its 
collective worship, its devotions, its sacraments, its good works— 
which for us means that they must learn to say their Catholic 
prayers and no others, to cultivate the habit of going to Mass 
and Benediction, to confession and Communion, to have 
recourse to their priests for spiritual advice and direction, and so 
on; as likewise to discharge all their duties in connection 
with some particular church and congregation—St. Peter’s or 
St. Paul’s or St. Gertrude’s—since (to speak of them generally), 
if they are not trained to attend some particular church 
they will attend none ; for all movement, especially all combined 
movement, must be in a definite direction, or else it breaks 
up and comes to nothing. It is here that the priest’s 
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control of the teaching, and the priest’s influence in the school- 
room is so essential. We say “priest,” as we are talking of 
Catholic schools. We should say the same of Anglican clergy- 
men, or Nonconformist ministers, if they are really anxious 
about the welfare of their children. The priest is the link 
between the school and the church. The religious instruction 
does not of itself include the practice of the religion taught, 
but only directs to this practice. Yet the respect with which 
the children look up to the Bishop and clergy as the ultimate 
source from which their religious teaching comes to them, and 
the familiarity with the priest which they a-quire from having 
him so frequently in their midst as a father, now giving them 
himself the lesson of religious instruction, now looking in for a 
moment to make inquiries or arrangements, or perhaps only to 
show interest in their school or home life, in their studies, or their 
games, their successes or failures—the familiarity, the complete 
understanding and mutual trust established between children 
and pastors, and not only between children and pastors, but 
between children, teachers, and pastors, is what makes all the 
difference, is what sustains Catholic zeal and devotedness in the 
hearts of the teachers as well as of the pastor, and fuses all 
the three classes into one in mutual regard and affection, and in 
an united endeavour to advance alike things educational and 
things spiritual. It is this again which explains the very 
striking difference between a Catholic school—or, let us here 
say more generally, a Voluntary school—and a Council school, 
and the preference so predominantly shown by careful parents 
for the former. “I send my children to the Catholic school, or 
the Church school, rather than the Board school, because they 
are taken more care of there, and are taught better manners.” So 
we often find parents speaking, whilst there is a very general 
testimony to the difficulty of maintaining discipline in the 
Council schools, and to the largely external character of such 
discipline as is maintained in them. Is it the cause or the 
effect of this difficulty which accounts for the widely-extended 
contrast between Council teachers who live anywhere, perhaps 
in districts remote from their schools, and come among the 
children just for the school hours, but are glad to get away from 
them and back to their homes when these hours are over ; and 
Voluntary teachers who live among their children, meet them in 
various ways out of school hours, and are willingly recognized 
by them as having a gentle and loving authority and guardian- 
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ship to exercise over them at all times? The advantage 
or defect, so important for the children, is not in the 
teachers so much as in the systems. You may have Council 
school teachers whose capacity and devotedness is splendid, and 
you may have Catholic teachers whose devotedness to the 
children is at a discount. But the one system puts stumbling- 
blocks in the way of devotedness, and the other is ever tending 
to attract and develop it. Or, we may say briefly, that there is 
a cement wanting to the former system, but splendidly supplied 
in the latter, and the cement is in the Church organization in 
which the priest is so important an element. What, then, we 
ask with anxiety, would be the effect of the present Bill on the 
priest’s relation to a Catholic school? Its avowed tendency is 
unquestionably to exclude him. “I know nothing of priests,” 
it says in effect, “but only of teachers and children, the former 
being in every respect the servants of the local authority.” True 
there are some reasons for thinking that the Government counts 
on the priest retaining the same influence in the schoolroom as 
at present, and that they hope the local authorities will not 
neglect to avail themselves of so valuable an asset; that they 
will respect his natural authority with his people, and will be 
anxious to utilize his services for the children’s sakes. But will 
the local authorities take this view—or rather, how many of 


them will ? 


These are not all the points of defect in the Bill, as it now 
stands, which are before our minds as Catholics, and cause us 
acute distress; but they are the chief, and it is in view mainly 
of these that we are looking with the gravest anxiety to the 
future. What are our prospects? It seems certain that the 
House of Lords will remove some of the defects indicated, 
perhaps all of them. It would seem, too, that Mr. Balfour was 
not far astray when he said that, “even its authors do not like 
it [the Bill], and those who were going to vote for it [its Third 
Reading] largely voted for it in the hope that it would be altered 
in another place.” It seems to be taken for granted that when 
it returns to the Commons it will either be dropped altogether 
by the Government, or else accepted on the basis of a com- 
promise between the two Houses. That this would be the 
outcome of the Parliamentary debates was asserted or hinted 
at in several of the speeches to the Third Reading in the 
Commons, and to the Second Reading in the Lords. Whether 
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it will prove to be a true anticipation we do not profess to 
know, but in any case one would have preferred that in the 
House where it commands a majority, the Government had 
given fuller effect to its own repeated assurances of a desire to 
save us. 

There are aspects, however, of the struggle of the last few 
months from which we can take encouragement as having 
very distinctly added to the strength of our position. First 
among them is that it has given us such forcible exponents of 
our case and such resolute defenders in the Catholic Members 
of Parliament. In 1902 we suffered sorely from the paucity of 
those who in Parliament understood our wants and could set 
forth the justice of our claims. The contrary has happened in 
the recent debates, and we have come to feel that we shall never 
again be without powerful Parliamentary leaders. A second 
encouraging aspect is that, as the result of the action of these 
our representatives, supported by the splendid Demonstrations 
held in almost every part of the country, the House of Commons 
generally has been brought to understand what we really want, 
and to acknowledge its justice. Mr. Redmond called attention 
to this in his speech at the prize distribution of St. Ignatius’s 
College, Stamford Hill, and it is very noticeable in the contrast 
between the way in which references were made to our case a 
few months since, and in which they are made now. In the 
most recent debates quite a number of speakers acknowledged 
that the Catholics could not be expected to be satisfied with 
Cowper-Temple teaching, or anything short of Catholic teaching 
by Catholic teachers—Lord Crewe, Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
the Lord Chancellor, and of course Lord Ripon, in the Lords ; 
Mr. Asquith, Sir William Robson, Mr. Paul, and Mr. Perks, in 
the Commons. The words of the latter, as coming from one 
who has all along been understood to be the leader of our most 
uncompromising opponents, were particularly remarkable. 


He entirely agreed with the Solicitor-General, that the Roman 
Catholic Church could not be expected to assent to Cowper-Temple 
instruction, although the principle of that teaching could not be 
resisted (?) so far as the Church of England was concerned. Speaking 
only for himself he would go a very long way in a Conference between 
the Free Churches and the Roman Catholic Church in this country to 
try and discover some way of approaching and meeting the special 
difficulties of Roman Catholics, if they desired to meet them and discuss 
the subject. 
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Mr. Perks does not give any indication of the direction in 
which he would be prepared to meet us; and he warns us that 
he speaks only for himself. On the other hand experience has 
taught us that these Conferences, unless based on some clear 
principle previously accepted on both sides, seldom lead to 
anything useful, and are fertile sources of misunderstanding. 
Still, if Mr. Perks has an olive-branch to offer to us it is a really 
hopeful sign—and one may trust that something will come of 
it. Having only conjectures to go by, one asks oneself whether 
the offer may be to co-operate in obtaining for us, along with 
the power to contract out, the right to obtain such a proportion 
of our due share of the public money, from one source or 
another, as will enable us to keep up our schools to the same 
standard as the rest—a thing we simply have not the means 
to do out of our own private resources. Even this would not 
really satisfy us, for it would disable our children from 
competing for scholarships and other advantages offered to the 
Council schools ; and would involve a veritable “religious test” 
to our civil detriment. Nevertheless, our representatives would 
probably accept it, as vastly better than anything which is 
offered us at present, and as at least securing to us religious 
freedom in the schoolroom. 

Still, if Mr. Perks should be prepared to go as far as this, 
and has hopes of inducing his friends to take the step with 
him, is it too much to suggest to him the advisability of going 
a step further? The present Bill, though pushed through the 
Commons by enormous majorities, satisfies few. It does not 
satisfy the Anglicans, it does not satisfy the Catholics, it does 
not satisfy Mr. Perks and his friends; and it is hard to think 
that it satisfies the Government. The latter have had a 
difficult task; they have had a sincere desire, we are sure, 
to show respect for the consciences of all affected, and if 
they have failed it is because their task was impossible. They 
wanted to adhere to the principle of one single class of schools 
for all, administered in all respects by popularly elected bodies, 
and hence in the exceptions which they found it imperatively 
necessary to make, they have had to keep up the pretence of 
a uniformity, which being unreal has the value neither of a satis- 
factory uniformity nor of a satisfactory exception. Why not 
try another way? Why not endeavour to drop all these 
animosities, which are the worst element of all in the religious 
divisions of the country, and the real root of all this difficulty ? 
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Why not, instead of any one party wishing to force on others 
the type of school which happens to satisfy itself, let all conspire 
to devise an arrangement which will satisfy the consciences of 
all? Why not be taught by the analogy to which we have 
ourselves more than once called attention—that people who 
would be bitter enemies if compelled to live under the same 
roof, can be close friends when living next door? Why not 
extend Mr. Perks’s suggestion of a Conference between Free 
Churchmen and Catholics, and let it include representatives 
of the Church of England as well, and, if necessary, represen- 
tatives also of those disbelievers in Christianity who, if they 
demand facilities for bringing up their own children to their 
own ideas, are still anxious that their neighbours should have 
the same facilities in the bringing up of theirs? Why not set 
these representatives to elaborate a system which would suit 
all, and let all the parties conspire to aid one another in bringing 
it to pass? The Catholics have their demands, the reasonable- 
ness of which the Free Churchmen are beginning to realize. 
The Nonconformists have theirs, which perhaps we too are 
beginning to see more clearly than before. It is certainly an 
outrageous thing, for instance, if in some places attempts have 
been made by squires, or parsons, or teachers to force their 
children into Anglican schools, and there compel them to listen to 
controversial attacks on their parents’ beliefs. We are confident 
that such conduct would not have the general approval of 
the Anglican body, or of any but a few misguided spirits. The 
mass would say, as we do, that they “do not want to proselytize 
little children.” The Anglicans have their grievance, for indeed 
it is on them that the present Bill presses hardest of all. They 
may differ among themselves as to the suitable curriculum of 
religious teaching, some desiring one which approximates closely 
to ours, others content with one which could even come under the 
Cowper-Temple Clause. But they all feel deeply as we do—and 
as earnest Nonconformists will do before long if not now—that 
—for the reasons already stated in this article—religious training, 
as long as it is disconnected from any definite Christian Church 
or organization, is just religious training not driven home into 
the child’s heart, and hence generally failing to issue in religious 
practice. Then let all these grievances be considered by the 
chosen representatives in a conciliatory spirit, and we cannot 
but think that much would come of it. Of what nature the 
outcome would be we need not inquire, but there can be no 
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harm in offering just this one general reflection. Even such 
a uniform system as the present Bill contemplates could be 
made widely acceptable if only two things could be counted on : 
{1) that by the abolition of the Cowper-Temple Clause the local 
authorities were left free to determine what should be the nature 
of any particular school according to the needs of the different 
classes of the parents; (2) that the local authorities were 
everywhere animated with the spirit which we gratefully 
acknowledge is present in a great number of them, the spirit 
which would prompt to an endeavour to satisfy these different 
classes to the best of its power—where there were Anglican 
children to need it, to provide a school with Anglican teachers 
and in relation with the Anglican clergy; where there were 
Catholic children to need it, to provide a school with Catholic 
teachers in relation with the Catholic clergy; and where 
Wesleyan, or Baptist, or Congregational children were in any 
number, to set apart a school with teachers and all else to suit 
their respective wishes ; and so on of any other varieties which 
might happen to predominate sufficiently largely in any district 
—except that it would be unreasonable anywhere for small 
groups of children to demand schools apart for themselves. This 
is after all not so different from what has to some extent been 
done to the satisfaction of all in Scotland since 1870. It is, in 
short, to the existence and past record of such local authorities 
as we have had to deal with in the West Riding, the County of 
Durham, and in Wales, that the intense opposition to the present 
Bill is chiefly due. Perhaps Mr. Perks could contribute to 
relieve the situation by bringing his personal influence to bear 
on local authorities of that mind. We would commend to him 
however, in all friendliness, the broader undertaking which 
his own words have suggested. 


VOL. CVIII. Q 











Extracts from the Papers of a Pariah. 


[The standpoint from which these papers are written is of one who, 
while not yet a Catholic, prefers to judge of the Church by his own 
observation and the reports of her friends, rather than by prejudice and 
the accusations of her enemies. ] 


XII. 
ON THE DANCE AS A RELIGIOUS EXERCISE. 

IT is a curious fact that while the impending catastrophe 
in Russia excites wide interest, the deposition of at least one of 
the arts from her throne is wholly unrecognized by the majority 
of those who form what are called the civilized nations of the 
world. Originally both dancing and acting had their repre- 
sentatives upon Olympus; now Melpomene and her sisters 
have come to dwell in scarcely even a genteel retirement in 
such places as Leicester Square and Drury Lane; but Olympus 
knows them no more. 

This, possibly, is an overstatement of fact, but it is an 
understatement of theory; for in more than one pulpit with 
which I am acquainted the Muse of Make-Believe presents a 
punctual appearance on Sunday evenings; yet in theory 
she is supposed to be somebody else; she rants zucognita in 
surplice and coloured stole. Dancing, too, with an exception 
which I shall state presently, not only is deposed from her 
religious throne—for an Englishman cannot be expected to 
count such benighted places as Seville on Corpus Christi—but 
the children of those who once venerated her now are astounded 
at the profane follies of their fathers, and consider that God 
Almighty cannot but be insulted by the pious prancings of the 
Hottentot. 

I said, with one exception ; and it is that of which I wish to 
treat, for it is that which has suggested to me the subject of 
this paper. 
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I confess that I am not one of those persons who think that 
it is an evidence of their own spiritual superiority to misbehave 
during the worship of other people. The Baedeker gentlemen 
and ladies—for I am sure that is what they wish to be called— 
who stare and talk in the churches of Italy and France, and 
audibly contrast the possibly ill-shaven priest at the altar with 
their cultivated vicar at home, to the disadvantage of the former 
—these people rouse in me no spirit of emulation. Possibly, 
my own eleven o'clock Morning Prayer, Litany, Ante- 
Communion and Sermon, which I occasionally attend in the 
country, may be infinitely more pleasing to my Maker than the 
curious series of actions which can be witnessed in such Catholic 
churches ; yet for all that I am not certain that the latter is 
nothing better than a piece of insolence, and I conceive it to be 
more proper to stand still than to walk about, to hold my 
tongue than to engage in conversation. 

It was during High Mass then, not in France but in 
England, that the thought first came into my mind that perhaps 
here was a survival of the ancient religious dance—that stately, 
magnificent series of slow movements which surely may express 
devotion of the most solemn and reverent kind, as well as can 
the colour of vestment or sanctuary, or the sounds of melody. 

I am aware that some writers on ceremonial declare that 
movements and postures are nothing more than such as arise 
from the necessity of going from one place to another, and of 
standing still ; and that each such movement and posture must 
find its justification in its utility ; it is for this reason that they 
condemn such actions as the Elevation of the Alms-dish so 
frequently witnessed in our pure Protestant devotions, declaring 
that it signifies nothing more than the foolishness of the man 
who performs the ceremony. 

But I must confess that I think the theory, so stated, some- 
what misleading. No doubt at the beginning it was as they 
say. The primitive clergyman who knocked upon his breast 
did so because it was a natural action for a gesture-loving 
Southerner who wished to express his sorrow; the unlettered 
deacon who requested a blessing before reading the Gospel 
possibly desired it to safeguard him in the face of the darkness 
of the catacombs and his own imperfect education; even the 
Bishop who put on his mitre may have done so for fear of a 
draught. All that I maintain is that these things are neither 
natural nor necessary in modern well-lighted, well-ventilated 
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churches, for clerics who are sufficiently educated not to 
stumble over the Latin, and sufficiently self-restrained to 
repent of their sins without striking themselves in public. 
Yet these actions and others like them are not only deliberately 
practised but minutely regulated in the rubrics of the most 
divinely human Institution on earth; and it is surely far more 
illuminating to see in this fact a sense that movement no less 
than language may be the vehicle of internal intentions and 
external worship, than to dismiss, with the scholars, the whole 
matter as an utilitarian survival. 

I remember being reproved as a boy for indulging in gestures. 
I was told that the modulations of the voice were sufficient 
for any emotions proper to my age and condition; and that 
gesticulation was an evidence of barbaric impulse. I resented 
the rebuke at the time, and I resent it still; it appears to me 
singularly unwarranted. We have no more right to condemn 
the language of the hands and arms than the language of the 
tongue. We are furnished by our Creator with all these 
members ; we desire to express ourselves as forcibly as possible ; 
and why in the world should we not do so by all the means at 
our command ? 

It is this then that the Catholic Church recognizes in her 


rubrics. 


Neither can she be accused of inculcating formalism. It is 
exactly as formal, neither more nor less, for one man to knock 
upon his breast when he is far from contrite, as for another 
to declare himself an erring and straying sheep when he is 
congratulating himself on his extraordinary probity, let us say, 
in his Saturday operations in the City. Both gesture and word 
may be formal, but neither need be. Indeed, the Catholic 
Church is less liable to the charge than the Establishment ; for 
it is perfectly recognized in the one that the priest is the 
representative not only of the congregation, but of the entire 
Christian world, and stands where he does in that capacity and 
in no other; while in the other such views are denounced as 
Popish and unscriptural superstitions. The one has her eyes on 
the whole body ; the other on the individual ; the one, roughly 
speaking, conceives of a religion as consisting in a subjective 
devotional attitude of soul; the other as an objective piece of 
honour done to God. 

Catholic ceremonial, then, I maintain, is far more than a 
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way of doing things; it is a thing in itself—and, again roughly 
speaking, Protestant ceremonial is the reverse. 

An instance or two perhaps may serve to illustrate the 
difference. 

A year or two ago it was declared by our Archbishops at 
Lambeth that incense was not recognized as part of the worship 
of the Church of England ; but upon being pressed to consider 
Primitive Christianity, they conceded that a purely fumigatory 
use of the censer would not be considered disloyal. Now the 
Catholic does not use incense that he may smell it, but, to 
employ a straightforward Scriptural phrase, that God may 
do so. 

Lights upon the Holy Table, again, in the Chancellor’s 
phrase, are not permitted “except when required for the purpose 
of giving light.” To whom? Obviously to the clergyman, and 
to no other: for the Edwardine symbolism, referring to the 
signification of the Light of the World, has been expunged 
from the Book of Common Prayer: not even the congrega- 
tion is considered. 

Ceremonial, therefore, for the Protestant is a way of doing 
things: for the Catholic it is an offering that he makes to God 
together with incense, candle-wax, and such things. His 
movements, his bows, the carriage of the hands, his knocking 
upon the breast, his osculations—all, in fact, which is summed 
up by the urbane and amiable Protestant as his “ bowings and 
scrapings "—are not necessarily the expression of his own 
emotion, nor of that of the possibly distracted congregation 
which observes them—they are neither more nor less than 
official actions done before God’s majesty as a means of con- 
fessing what is due to Him, and obtaining from Him what is 


desired. 


With this in mind, then, observe once more with me the 
motions of those three men in green at the foot of that lighted, 
fragrant altar, and see how orderly and exquisite is the whole 
affair. It is no less than a sacred dance, and there is hardly one 
religious emotion that does not find its representative there. 

First, then, the actors in this drama, representing, let us say, 
a father and his two sons, are so swathed as to present the least 
possible resemblance to men. Their humanity, their corporal 
defects or advantages, the lines of their bodies, even their 
passions, their stupidities, their brilliancies,—all are obliterated 
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as far as possible beneath the stiff folds of an antique dress ; 
for they are there not as the Reverend Smith, Jones, and 
Brown, but as performers in a stupendous drama, figures in a 
sacerdotal act, done primarily to God, and secondarily with as 
little distraction as possible before men. They resemble giant- 
images of which the mechanism is studiously concealed. 













The movement begins with an adoration reduced to the 
lowest minimum of a descent on to one knee, performed, I dare 

- say, sometimes with the nonchalance of a courtier entering the 
first ante-room, but not the less significant on that account. 
Then, after a pause, contrition makes her appearance, bending 
as if to deprecate wrath, striking her breast as if to chastise 
the body. Then, ascending, the choragus kisses the place of 
sacrifice ; and proceeds with a swaying movement to and fro, 
accompanied by his partners, to offer incense. 

This surely is what we may call the “first figure.” To and 
fro they go, the children linked to their parent by a single finger 
and thumb, to the chink of chains, till the altar is encompassed 
by smoke; and I must confess that the result of this on the 
beholder is to put him curiously in tune with the spirit of 
worship. Mystery, awe, expectation, a chastened familiarity, 
a sense of rhythm and order and seemliness, such as befits the 
initiated Christian in the presence of His Fatherly Majesty—of 
all these emotions I am conscious as I look from my pe.. in the 
distant nave. God remains God to me; He is not degraded in 
my eyes to the proportions of “an immeasurable clergyman,” 
to the fashion in which I am compelled to think of Him when 
at home I witness my estimable Rector stride up the steps, as 
if they belonged to him, bury his face and arms in a velvet 
cushion, and proceed to deliver the opening paragraphs of the 
Communion service with an air of never having seen it before. 

Here, on the other hand, I am still able to think of my 
Maker as a Spirit who, since He has descended in human form 
and has reassumed that nature to His throne, must be approached 
through actions, apparent to the senses, yet stiffened by the 
remoteness of His Splendour into a kind of Court etiquette. 






























The second figure begins by a gathering of the three 
performers round the illuminated book, suggesting to me the 
inadequacy of a single man, however highly consecrated, to 
approach his God. His companions, like Aaron and Hur, stand 
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about him and help him to utter the formula of “entering in,” 
and the nine-fold cry for mercy as the glory becomes visible 
through the far-distant, open door. The cluster breaks, for 
order must be observed, and reassured the three wheel about 
and come up to the altar in line for the song of praise that is 
God’s due. And here it may be noted, as a remarkable piece 
of liturgical insight, that at every moment of poignancy during 
the entire audience, the three stand together in one line—when 
they cry glory to God in the highest, when they protest their 
loyalty, when they call Him by His supreme name and make 
one with the ushers of His Court, when they entreat mercy and 
peace from the Lamb of God—at these occasions and these 
only are the three stiff figures in one horizontal line, as if need 
demanded that one man should not speak alone, as if enthusiasm 
or agony of desire impelled his supporters from their positions 
in the rear. They too must look upon God's face. Yet in all the 
set speeches, in the more formal addresses, when instances of 
the King’s graciousness are solemnly quoted, and He receives 
the formal homage due to His three-fold being, the assistants 
are content to stand behind and observe the most precise rules 
of precedence. 

The singing of the Epistle and Gospel are accompanied 
with peculiar rites ; the subdeacon, like a child called suddenly 
to an important office, goes here and there as if excited: he 
clasps the precious book, is led by the prompter to make his 
bow, reads the words on a monotone, allowing his voice to crack 
upwards at the close; then he runs to his father as if to ask 
whether he has done it well, kisses his hand in a passion of 
pride and hears him say, “God bless you, my son.” Then in 
a burst of enthusiasm he breaks the figure and runs across with 
the Gospel-book to the proper place. 

But at his elder brother’s singing of the Gospel, an astonish- 
ing elaborateness is observed. They go about here and there, 
lights are brought in, and blessings distributed. The youngest 
child is not allowed to touch the holy thing except in the 
capacity of a lectern. Incense is blessed, and the white pages 
are soaked in the sacred antiseptic, for fear that the eyes and 
lips of a mortal man might smirch the purity of the Incarnate 
Life which he proclaims. The father, too, faces about towards 
his eldest son, and obediently kisses the page which the imperious 
child points out to him—so imperious, so absorbed in his 
precious burden that he omits to make his reverence as he 
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passes through the beam of light that pours downward from 
the Tabernacle. 


At the Offertory, the harmony of movement is disturbed, for 
matters have to be arranged, and deacon and subdeacon become 
for the moment ordinary persons who hand about bread and 
wine and water, and make things ready. The youngest, too, is 
forced to stand aside for the present, and a mere man in a 
surplice takes his place to turn the pages; for to the boy is 
given an important duty. To him is committed the silver 
cradle in which the Body of the Prince is to lie presently ; so 
he muffles his hands and the utensil all together in a cloth for 
fear that he should breathe upon it or touch it, and stands 
breathless down below while the other two go about their 
business on the highest step. He partakes of the character of 
a sentry, a servant, and an observer. He has nothing to say 
or do; he must stand perfectly -still till he is wanted. He 
would give the world to go up and down again with the other 
two and the censer in that rhythmical dance with which the 
door of the second ante-room is approached; but it is not 
allowed him. He must comfort himself with reflecting on the 
high honour bestowed on him with the guardianship of the 
paten, and the pleasure of looking through the door. His 
one relief is to step up for an instant for the Sanctus and 
return. 

And now there is no movement. The hierarch has wheeled 
on his heel and begged his assistant to pray for him; he has 
whispered his first sentence in the King’s ear, a hint at the 
secret boon he will ask presently, and has then stepped back 
to make a cheerful noise to the God of his salvation. Then 
again he comes close for his long, mysterious colloquy. He is 
explaining matters, with his hands, now held out in entreaty, now 
brought together in a passionate clasp at the close of his sentences, 
as he names the Prince’s name. He refers, I learn from my 
book of words, to other eminent instances of His Majesty’s 
clemency ; and he winds up by an appeal that makes all sure. 

Qui pridie.... 

Then he bends very near indeed, all drop on their knees in 
astonishment at such condescension ; he wipes his fingers with 
a nervous, hasty movement, and then the astounding event to 
which all has been tending takes place; a little bell rings, and 
he receives in his arms the Body of the Infant Prince for which 
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he has been begging so long . . . just to hold Him, just to hold 
Him for a minute or two. . . 

Ah! was not the posturing and the drama and the runnings 
to and fro, and the tapping on closed doors, and the plucking 
of courtiers by the sleeve, and the whispered entreaties to be 
spoken for—was not all this worth it? For he holds now, at 
his mercy, the precious Person whom God loved so much, and 
whom yet for love of another He was willing to give to the 
shame and pain of the Cross. Is there anything on earth that 
His Majesty can refuse, now that He has given the most 
precious thing in Heaven? And is there any limit to what 
that priest can ask, who has asked so much and got it? Even 
to me, Protestant as I am, it did seem completely suitable that 
an event so stupendous could scarcely be approached by any 
other process than that of a sacred dramatic dance, with an 
accompaniment of rigid and minute Court etiquette. To leave 
the conduct of such a thing to the individual personality and 
the private taste of a simple clergyman in a surplice, would be 
nothing else than bathos of the worst description: human 
outlines must be obliterated by some overpowering uniform, 
personal tastes and methods of behaving must be rigidly 
supplanted by set movements and gestures. In fact, for such 
a drama as this we need not clericalism, but the most emphatic 
sacerdotalism. Originality in the sanctuary, as has been well 
observed, is the grossest vulgarity known to men. 


The rest of the Mass followed the lines already indicated ; 
but the movements were less elaborate, more confident—no 
wonder !—and slightly more human. The youngest son restores 
the paten presently, and takes off the silk cloth ; he receives at 
the proper time the kiss of peace—that inexpressibly tender 
fragment from a simpler and more loving age—and in his turn 
passes it on till it dies in a ripple of movement among those 
others who stand and wait; later again he bows low, with his 
brother on the other side, and, as his supreme privilege, is 
permitted to take the cover from off the Precious Blood. Then 
he finishes the wiping of the vessels which his father has begun, 
puts them away, and returns if he can to take part in the last 
simple movement. There is less deliberation here, for the 
audience is at an end ; so he kneels with his brother to be blessed, 
answers his father, shuts the book, and comes down to form into 
line for the last time. The three make another adoration towards 
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the palace-windows, and with the crash of brass and wood and 
the shrilling of strings, they join the deputation that has 
accompanied them to the gates ; and Mass is done. 






But how surprisingly graceful and eloquent the whole affair 
has been! Emotions have been expressed in four or five 
languages simultaneously ; by sound, colour, smell, words and 
movement. Could anything be more explicit, more likely to 
obtain its object before God to whom all hearts are open, more 
likely to save His worshippers from distraction? Of course 

° each is unnecessary regarded from one point of view ; some may 
be bewildering to an uninstructed observer, and yet all should 
stand or fall together, in spite of the privilege of the sectarian 
to exclude any one of those vehicles according to his private 
taste. The Anglican repudiates the unknown tongue in his 
worship of God, who, however, as a seminary priest said on the 
scaffold, “well understands it.” The Baptist banishes smell, 
and as far as possible, colour and grace of movement; the 
Quaker refuses these and the sound of words besides. But the 
Catholic who aspires to count all men as his brethren employs 
every vehicle that his romantic brain can suggest: he batters 
the Kingdom of Heaven by five portals at once; he is not 
ashamed to take his place with the worshippers of Isis and 
Cybele, with King David, and with the naked Fijean, and to 
dance with all his might before the Lord. 





























I must confess that I shall look with dismay upon my 
clergyman next Sunday. It is not that he does not dance, but 
that he has nothing to dance about, and has not learnt the 
steps. ... 


XIII. 
RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 
.. . Mr. Marjoribanks will not let me be: he has been at me 
again, this time as to Popish persecutions, the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, Torquemada, and Bloody Queen Mary. And 
I may as well confess at once that I could not answer him ; 
I am well aware that there are answers—that the Huguenots 
were desperate conspirators, and that the Pope struck the medal 
not in thanksgiving for their death, but for the news of the 
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King’s escape; that Torquemada’s methods were mildness 
itself compared to those of the contemporary civil law of 
England, that Good Queen Bess stood a head and shoulders 
above her sister in truculence ; but these answers do not content 
me. I am not willing to allow that the Catholic Church is 
only a good deal better than everything else ; she should be 
surely quite different from all else: her standard should be 
heavenly, not earthly; her Law, the Sermon on the Mount 
rather than the Napoleonic code. 

When, therefore, the clergyman rhetorically demanded whether 
my moral sense was not as much outraged as his own when I 
contemplated the disciples of Jesus Christ using the stake and 
faggot for the defence of the Gospel, I was obliged to assent. 

I have, however, been pondering the question since, and | 
think that I have been able to formulate a few conclusions that 
were dark to me before. 


Now, the root of the whole matter—the reason of this 
complete reversal of public opinion seems to me to lie very deep, 
and to be entwined with nothing less than our conceptions of 
God’s intentions for the salvation of man. 

The world has seen some very curious variations in these 
conceptions. In the middle ages it was commonly understood 
that man was saved by faith and works—by the response of his 
inner nature to God’s Spirit, and the coincidence of his outer 
actions to God’s Will. Luther stoutly protested against the 
second of these two ideas: he declared that the attitude of the 
soul was all that mattered, that the outward life was compara- 
tively unimportant: a man, he proclaimed, is saved by faith 
without works. In our own days the pendulum has swung 
completely across; a man’s faith, it is said, is comparatively 
unimportant, it is his actions that matter. The Catholic Church, 
on the other hand, has remained motionless throughout: faith 
and works, she declares, are alike necessary. Not half, but the 
whole of man’s nature must co-operate. 

It is useless to discuss whether she is right or wrong ; but 
that she has been stable whén all else has changed, is an 
undeniable fact. She holds the positive principles on either 
side, and always has so held them. 

Now, on these premisses I do not understand how religious 
persecution can be condemned by those who continue to support 
the framework of society by means of the hangman and the 
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rope. Society, it is said, must be kept up at all costs; 
individual whims must subordinate themselves to the good of 
the community: I am not allowed to fire guns in the street, 
to throw stones at my neighbour’s windows, to strangle 
Mr. Marjoribanks’ baby. In one sense I am free to do so; but 
if I do so I am fined, imprisoned, or hanged according to the 
nature of my crime. In other words, in the opinion of society, 
a man is justified or condemned by his works, not his faith. 

If, however, it is once granted that justification by faith is 
also true, I do not see how we can object to the fires of 
Smithfield and Toledo; for exactly parallel arguments, neither 
more nor less, can be adduced in their behalf: and Beza, Luther, 
and Calvin were the first to say so, and even to act upon their 
theory. 

When I strangle Master Marjoribanks I commit at least 
two injuries: I kill the child, and I imperil society (the harm 
inflicted on my own character is a negligible quantity). Very 
well, answers the world; you have chosen to do this, and 
therefore in self-defence I choose to hang you. 

Now when a man fell into heresy precisely the same 
argument was applied. 

“You are endangering,” cried Torquemada, “you are 
endangering the salvation of your neighbour, even if you have 
not already actually assaulted it; you are injuring the whole 
scheme of the Church by which salvation is to be found; and 
you have done more than this: you have insulted the Divine 
Majesty, and you are slaying your own soul. Therefore you 
will appear next Saturday in the market-square and be put to 
death there according to agreement.” 

Now honestly I do not at first see how to answer the 
Spaniard except by denying his premisses—by crying out that a 
man is not justified by his faith, that it does not in the least 
matter what he believes because there is no such thing as 
definite Revelation, by joining myself with those who say that 
outward works are alone important, and that the rest must be 
a matter of individual choice. 

It is of no use to tell him that his laws were brutal: he will 
answer me that they were far less brutal than the civil laws of 
contemporary England, and that the State, and not the Church, 
was responsible for the penalty. It is of no use to tell him that 
a man’s faith cannot be compelled at will: he will answer me 
that it can; for that faith is not an intellectual process or 
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an emotional state, but an act of the will assenting to the 
Church, exactly as loyalty is an act of the will assenting to the 
State. And he will add, moreover, a number of even more 
irrefutable arguments: he will tell me that the word heresy, used 
in the sense of his time, always and invariably denoted a spirit 
of anarchical revolt which rebelled not only against Revelation, 
but against both morality and civil authority as well: he will 
remind me that it was apostates, not infidels, who suffered, and 
that the Church always denounced in the fiercest manner any 
attempt to proselytize the latter class by any means but those 
of quiet persuasion; and if, in a final struggle I assert the 
rights of conscience, he will ask me how far I am willing to 
respect those rights when conscience bids a man blow up 
Parliament-house with gunpowder. 


Where then lies the escape of one who like myself regards a 
right faith as of equal importance with a right life? Does it lie 
in the retort that corporal penalties in such matters are utterly 
alien to the gentle Spirit of Christ? I think not; for it would 
be equally hard to show that Jesus Christ’s words are compatible 
with our own Wormwood Scrubs and Wandsworth gallows. 
So long as we continue to enforce morality and punish 
attempted suicide by such matters as the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and the police-court, so long, indeed, as we 
resist the evil-doer at all or summon a policeman with his 
truncheon to resist him on our behalf, so long will it be 
impossible to take the Sermon on the Mount in its literal 
sense ; we must be content with some other interpretation of 
it before we can deduce that we are justified in using force 
against either violence, or immorality, or heresy, in any shape 
or form. 

The escape seems to me to lie in another direction. 

So long as the Catholic Church was actually as well as 
ideally the undisputed mistress of the inner life, the whole 
framework of society, civil and moral, alike rested upon her as 
their sanction and support. All finally came back to her and 
to the laws that she proclaimed ; and revolt against her supreme 
claim meant a blow struck against society as a whole. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, granted that the civil magistrates 
were justified in punishing theft, I do not see how it can be 
denied that Torquemada was justified in punishing heresy. (The 
Quaker argument I deeply respect, which is to the effect that 
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both magistrate and inquisitor were alike wrong—but I am not 
dealing with that: I am assuming that the Quaker is wrong.) 
But, I repeat, if the magistrate was right, the inquisitor was 
right. It was not a question of detail, but of principle ; public 
opinion declared unhesitatingly that the constitution and 
inviolability of the Church were no less certain than the consti- 
tution and inviolability of the State. Religion in those days 
was neither more nor less a matter of opinion than loyalty is 
in our own; the average man was far more insulted by being 
called a heretic than our own citizens were insulted three years 
ago by being called pro-Boers. To the simple eyes of Spaniards 
Christ’s Revelation was as much assured to him as representative 
government or Magna Charta to ourselves. 

But times have changed. Religion is now a matter of 
opinion, perhaps even of mere convention, amongst most of our 
civilized nations ; it is impossible to say that public order and 
peace rest with us upon a revealed dogmatic basis: society 
professedly protects not the rights of God, but her own; she 
punishes theft, but not fornication ; she avenges blasphemy not 
as being an insult to God, but an offence to her own ears. It 
is utterly impossible, therefore ; it is more—it would be actually 
immoral for the Catholic Church to attempt to act according to 
her old methods. She would now be protecting, not a univer- 
sally acknowledged fact, but a personal opinion. 

This change, I suppose, took definite shape in England 
towards the end of Henry VIII.’s reign, and about the same 
time began to affect the continent of Europe. Mary Tudor, 
therefore, must be blamed not for tyranny but stupidity; she 
had not realized the momentous transformation, and she 
attempted to act as if Protestantism were a passing breeze, 
not a steady wind. But for Elizabeth I can find no words 
too hard; she was attacking not a new opinion but the old 
faith ; she used her rack and knife against that which had 
secured to her the throne, not against that which threatened it. 
She punished men for standing still; not for moving forward 
in a new and dangerous direction. And, above all, she who 
now stands forth in the Protestant world as the champion 
of private judgment, racked and butchered those whose private 
judgment did not coincide with her own. 

Mr. Marjoribanks therefore can take courage. He need fear 
neither for his flock, his baby, nor himself, when he contemplates 
such an improbable event as my turning Papist. I should 
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not dream of gathering a company of masked familiars and 
surrounding his house at nightfall in an attempt to terrify or 
rack him in the direction of an act of faith; I should consider 
such an attempt as not only foolish but actually immoral ; for 
by such an act I should be defending not the constitution of 
English or European society, but only what I should then 
believe to be God’s Truth. And God’s Truth, pure and simple, 
apart from its union with civil law (faith, that is, without works), 
can no more be propagated by ropes or whips, than can a man’s 
private opinion on lust or truthfulness be affected by the same 
means. 

Religious persecution, Mr. Marjoribanks, I repeat, is not an 
attempt, and never has been an attempt to change a man’s inner 
mind by means of direct pain, any more than the hanging of 
Mr. Palmer of Rugeley was an attempt to persuade him that 
the poisoning of his master was an immoral action. Certainly 
many heretics, possibly even Mr. Palmer himself, were led to 
reconsider their position by the prospect of death , but the main 
idea in both courses was primarily to protect that scheme in 
which men in general, it was believed, found their justification, 
and by which they lived. .. . 

Edited by 


R. H. BENSON. 

















St. Werstan of Malvern. 


—o—— 
i, 


IN the midst of the forest lands of western Mercia rose up the 
frowning dwelling-place of Swegen, son of the outlaw Guthorm, 
and the mighty hills of Malvern, standing round about his home, 
appeared no less unconquered in their desolate grandeur than 
that Viking heart of his through which so fiercely coursed the 
blood of his fierce ancestors, the sea-wolves and the robber-lords 
of Scandinavia. 

Over the Northern seas had Ragnar, his grandfather, sailed 
in the great days of Alfred, and invading Mercia had scoured 
the countryside with his wild followers, spilling blood as water, 
burning homesteads and villages, devastating and destroying. 
Fierce as the north-east wind he had swept ever onward through 
the pleasant midlands, leaving behind the eastern fens, passing 
by Peterborough (Medeshampstead), Tamworth, Tettenhall, still 
pressing forward to the west, had come at length to Magesztas 
and the hills of Malvern, and there, amid the trackless forests 
and broad-swelling heights, had chosen to abide, defying all 
assaults in his wild eyrie—setting at naught the laws of God 
and man. 

The valiant daughter of the King, the noble A£thelfled, 
Lady of Mercia, could not for all her prowess touch him in his 
stronghold, and neither could the guilty Aithelred, and savage 
was the vengeance Ragnar wreaked upon his Saxon neighbours 
when news was brought of the cruel fate that had befallen his 
brave countrymen, the bloody massacre commanded by the 
King upon St. Brice’s day. 

But even in the later times when Dane and Saxon clasped 
the hand of amity and peace, when royal Canute drew all hearts 
together in the bonds of loyalty and of a common faith, even in 
those better days, Ragnar the Robber—Ragnar of the Fiery 
Eyes—remained unmoved in his grim outlawry, his hand 
against all human kind. 
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And Guthorm followed in his father’s footsteps. The house- 
place roughly built by Ragnar’s men of timber hewn from forest 
trees, was builded up anew in Guthorm’s time, strengthened 
with stonework—shut in with walls of stone—guarded to right 
and left with mighty towers. 

And to this savage stronghold Guthorm brought his weeping 
bride, the lady AElfgifu,a gentle Saxon maiden, convent-bred, 
and won by force from her fair home in Kent. Here she bore 
him sons, Swegen the Black, and Werstan of the Golden Hair, 
bore them in deepest sorrow, and as the years went by sank 
crushed beneath the burden of her long and harsh captivity, and 
was laid to rest beneath the shadow of the Malvern hills. 

Then Guthorm waxed more fierce and uncontrolled each 
day, more venturesome in his wild forays, and found at length 
his death, desperately fighting in the fens of Lincoln, and falling 
by the hand of brother Danes whose homes he sought to ravage. 

Werstan, his younger son, had been disowned and driven 
forth long since for daring to uphold his mother’s faith; but 
Swegen was his father’s son, and at his father’s death he took 
his place as Lord of Malvern’s hills and valleys—ruling his 
people with a rod of iron. 

In those neglected fastnesses he held an undisputed sway and 
reigned supreme, a ruthless robber lord—a godless tyrant—one 
who no longer worshipped Thor and Woden, but who still 
refused to bow the head to Christ. 

So the years went by. 


“Mother! Hearken to me,good my mother. We must leave 
this place. ’Tis nota fitting home for Christian folk. No house 
of God is here, never a priest sets foot within its precincts, never 
do we getten Holy Mass—never are shriven or houselled. . . . 
Our kinsman keeps us close as slaves! And his poor people, 
alack, my mother, ’tis pitiful, ’tis pitiful. No knowledge have 
they of the Lord Christ—no knowledge of His holy promises— 
no knowledge of the world invisible lying beyond this world of 
sense. They pass away at death into great darkness knowing 
naught. Mother, my very soul rebels against my kinsman, 
well is he named after the tyrant Swegen. He would destroy 
men body and soul—ay, body and soul! Let us away, my 
mother, let us away.” 

In the women’s chamber of Black Swegen’s household stood 
his cousin, the Lady Driella, who for six months past had 
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abided with her step-dame and young brothers beneath his roof. 
Of a fair and winsome beauty, her softness and sweetness of 
bloom for the moment was fled, dark with trouble were her 
lovely eyes, tears glittered on her dimpled cheeks, now white as 
marble, her flower-like mouth was set in lines of pain, whilst 
proud and rigid was her gentle figure in its linen robe, and on 
her breast a silver rood uprose and fell with her quick, tearful 
breathing. 

“Mother! mother! ’tis but an hour agone I walked with old 
Eaba in the forest, and, lo, we came upon a woeful sight. 
Beneath the trees, stretched on a bed of rain-drenched bracken, 
there lay a mother and her babe. Pale and wan, shrunken to 
skin and bone, without a covering! And even as we strove to 
give the mother help she passed away—her sad eyes closed in 
death. 

“T held the little, weeping babe close in my arms. ’Twas like 
a bird with its great eyes, and with its tiny face all pinched and 
drawn. Poor babe, it trembled, fluttered fora moment, waved 
its small hands, uttered one feeble, wailing cry, and then 
was gone. "Twas piteous—piteous! Look you, mother, the 
father was but newly come to this dark region. He was a 
Christian, mother, and in brave flouting of our kinsman’s will 
set forth to seek a priest to housel his sick wife. Then was he 
overtaken, hanged like a dog, and his poor wife turned forth 
into the woods to perish. Her babe was born beneath the forest 
trees. Poor, pretty babe!” 

The Lady Driella’s tears fell fast, and through a mist of 
tears she gazed upon her step-dame, who, stout and comely, sate 
with soft, white hands close folded in her ample lap, and eyes 
and mouth agape. 

“Tis a piteous tale—a piteous tale enough,” sighed she, 
“T feel like to weep at what you tell me of the mother and her 
babe. But, look you, child, no help can now be rendered, seeing 
both are dead, and of a truth ’tis best to leave such matters i’ the 
hands of God. An we grieve too deeply o’er the griefs of others 
it ages us before our time. Our hair turns grey, our fair skin 
wrinkles, our soft flesh shrinks, we grow as worn and sapless as 
an ancient tree. So dry your eyes, my daughter, dry your eyes, 
forget these grievous tales.” 

Driella turned a sad, bewildered look upon her mother. 

“Forget? The woman and her babe lie at these very gates, 
lie stark and cold, deprived of Christian rites in life and death. 
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That poor, unbaptized innocent! And ‘twas our kinsman’s 
deed! How can I then forget? How can we tarry longer i’ 
this place—how can we rest our heads another night beneath so 
cruel a roof?” 


The Lady Eadburh pursed her lips. 

“Tush, tush, child. Be not so harsh in your judgments. 
Your cousin Swegen may not be all that he should be, but I’ll 
swear 'twas not he that hanged the poor wretch and drove his 
wife and babe out into the forest. "Twas done withouten his 
knowledge, mark my words. Thorkill, his steward, is a very 
bloody-looking man with his red hair and great sharp teeth; 
and he hath the manners of a bear. Assuredly ’twas he who 
acted in this matter. Swegen is from home, child.” 

“ Ay, mother, but he left his orders. I fear me that Red 
Thorkill is his tool, naught else. Does our kinsman brook 
interference i’ the smallest actions of his life? Mother, mother, 
the very day he left us Eaba saw him tear the rood from off the 
wall above our couch and cast it i’ the fire.” 

The Lady Eadburh crossed herself devoutly. 

“Now, God forgive him for so ill a deed, and God forgive 
Eaba for her prating! Heathen or no, he still hath given us 
shelter in our time of need: hath shown a generous heart. Our 
bower is hanged with goodly curtains, our couch is heaped 
with pillows of down and broidered coverings of finest wool 
and linen. We are e’en served on silver. Our meat is of the 
choicest. Lo, ’tis our prayers he needs.” 

“TI have prayed for him, mother. Ay, and always will I 
pray for Swegen’s soul, but for his bounty—would to the Lord 
we had ne'er accepted of that bounty! Behold as a breath, as 
a smoke that passeth away, are the things of this world. Shall 
pillows of down and dainty dishes save our souls, my mother ?” 

“Child, child, you speak as one who hath lived too long with 
holy nuns. Would you have seen your brothers lying stiff and 
stark, their mother beside them? ‘Twas you yourself, an I 
mistake not, who besought our kinsman’s aid.” 

Driella’s head drooped heavily. 

“ Ay, mother, and the very thought fills me with burning 
shame.” 

“ But wherefore, child? The snow lay thick on the ground 
that night. Our horses would go no further. I was sick nigh 
unto death with cold and weariness. Then came a sudden blaze 
of torchlight, the baying of a hound, and there before us in the 
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forest-glade stood Swegen, clothed in scarlet, black-browed and 
terrible, axe in hand, a dead wolf lying at his feet, whilst round 
about pressed his fierce house carls. "Twas a fearful sight. 
I screamed aloud, thinking of a surety we were fallen i’ the 
hands of robbers, and our ancient Hubba drew his sword. But 
in a moment you were off your horse, Driella, and fearlessly 
advanced towards those seeming robbers. I saw the mighty 
Swegen raise his head, glaring with wild-boar eyes, then heard 
your small, sweet voice appealing for his help. And, lo, 
‘twas our own kinsman that you cried to, lo, twas my sister’s 
son who bade us follow, led us to his home among the hills.” 

“ A terrible and godless home. I beseech you, mother, let us 
flee away !” 

“ And be slain, child, e’en as your man of the woods was slain?” 

“ Better death for our bodies than death for our souls!” 

“Child, child, our kinsman will doubtless be converted by 
our prayers an we have patience. But, hush you now, here 
come my bonny boys, fresh from their play. How goes the 
world with you, my sober Edmund ?” 

“Mother, mother! Great things are e’en befalling on the 
hillside—great things!” 

With fair curls clinging dankly to his forehead, wide, staring 
eyes and panting breath, the little Edmund leaned against his 
mother’s knee. 

“We came on a man, a strange man, a man with a mighty 
pick!” shouted the sturdier Eadric. “’Twas on the hill beyond 
the forest, mother.” 

“ Ay, mother, and for all his pick he looked a holy monk,” 
cried Edmund, “and when he saw us, ‘God save you, little 
brothers,’ said he, ‘God save you.’ And the sweat poured down 
his holy countenance, but his eyes smiled kindly on us, and he 
minded me of the Good Shepherd i’ Driella’s missal, and when 
he said, ‘God save you, little brothers,’ I was like to kneel and 
kiss his hands.” 

“ His hands were foul with mud. I had no wish to kiss his 
filthy hands!” cried Eadric, lustily. “He minded me of 
cousin Swegen, mother, but with his countenance all white 
instead of red, and mild of look instead of fierce of look. He 
wore a russet gown and leathern girdle.” 

“Ay, mother, and from his girdle hanged a carven rood,” 
whispered the little Edmund, “and, look you, mother, he upheld 
this rood before us, giving us his blessing, then I saw him stoop 
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and kiss the Lord Christ’s wounded feet, and tears rolled down 
his cheeks.” 

“ Mother, mother, he’s building him a church!” cried Eadric, 
tugging at his mother’s gown, “a goodly little church upon the 
hillside. We saw its walls uprising ’gainst the sky. "Twas for the 
turret he upheaved the rocks. Soon we shall getten Holy Mass!” 

The Lady Eadburh uttered a cry. “Now Heaven have 
mercy on us. What will Swegen say?” 

Driella’s countenance was full of sudden joy. “Lo, God 
hath sent an answer to our prayers,” she murmured. 


II. 


Unchanged upstood the mighty hills of Malvern, unchanged 
beneath the changing moons, but from the barren hillside now 
arose the voice of prayer and praise. 

Completed stood the small, rock-builded House of God, a 
cross above its portal, and on many a soul among the hill and 
forest folk had light from Heaven fallen. Baptized and shriven, 
houselled, comforted by Christ the Lord, blessings fell fast, the 
woman and her babe long since were laid to rest with Christian 
rites. 

Vainly had protested Eadburh—the counsels of her daughter 
had prevailed—her burning fervour swept aside all doubts and 
fears. The steward himself, Red Thorkill, quailed before 
Driella ; was fain to hold his peace until his lord’s return. 

And Swegen had returned. 

Travel-stained, unshorn, grim, fierce, he had returned from a 
long foray in the fastnesses of Wales, and when the news was 
broken to him dire was his anger. 

Sullen in his wrath as some great, savage beast of the forest, 
he drove his followers from his presence, and in the hall, strewn 
with the fragments of the feast of welcome, strode with heavy 
footsteps to and fro, his dark head lowered, as a wild bull lowers 
its crest to gore an enemy. 

Backwards and forwards in the length of the hall he paced, 
and without in the courtyard thronged his house carls and his 
huntsmen, turning anxious looks towards the fast-closed doors, 
against which pressed the boar-hounds, whining for their master. 

To celebrate their lord’s return the greatest boar-hunt of the 
year was to have taken place that day, but still the heavy 
tramping of his feet continued, and none among his men dared 
to approach him. 
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Then, white as a snowdrift in her linen robe, her soft brown 
hair falling in heavy plaits on either side of her sweet counten- 
ance, white as a snowdrift yet with no touch of fear, Driella 
left the women’s chamber, where her step-dame wept and 
wailed, and passing ’twixt the hanging skins of wolves, that 
savagely closed in the upper doorway of the hall, she stood 
before her kinsman with outstretched, supplicating hands— 
stood e’en as she had stood at their first meeting. 

Brought to bay the burly Swegen turned a furious gaze 
upon the slight, fair maiden with her gentle, upturned face. 
Her deep blue eyes met his in trustful sweetness; her little, 
snow-white hands fluttered like doves towards him. 

And in a savage grasp he seized those tender, supplicating 
hands. His eyes gleamed red, his hot breath swept her cheek. 

“You come to beard me, cousin, ay, to beard me. By 
Ragnar’s bones, you come to beard me! Lo, but a month is 
gone, and I am dispossessed, my will defied. A monkish robber 
dwells upon my land, hath built himself a temple. Swears he'll 
never budge, that he hath charters of permission from the King 
of Heaven and from the saintly Edward. Beard of Olaf! 
And you women e’en uphold him. I find you worshipping this 
vile impostor—this foul usurper of another’s land. I find my 
nephews turned to snivelling chanters—I find my slaves upon 
their marrow-bones! Thorkill himself, Red Thorkill, sunk in 
apathy, winking his eyes. Guided and controlled by you, my 
cousin. By you, forsooth, a child, a tuft of thistle-down, a bird 
of passage, a thing to be crushed i’ the hand, as children crush 
a butterfly Ay, and I’ll crush you, too, an you defy me. 
As for this cursed priest, full bitterly he'll rue the day he 
crossed my path.” 

In mutterings, as of thunder, came forth the words of 
Swegen, his grasp upon Driella’s hands increased, bruising the 
tender flesh, but still no tremor came, the soft, calm eyes still 
sought his own, and sweet as minster chimes rang out her voice. 

“Swegen, good Swegen, listen to my prayer. I come to 
you a lowly suppliant. You are no heathen, O my cousin, 
feign it as you will. Your holy mother bore you to the font— 
you are no heathen. As a baptized Christian listen to my plea. 

“ Hearken, my cousin. But a month agone, I found a dying 
woman i’ the wood, a woman and her babe. She passed away 
uncomforted by holy rite or prayer, her babe unbaptized. The 
little babe died in my arms; and as I wept its piteous death, 
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I thought of other poor, unbaptized ones—of all the souls in 
these wild regions living deprived of Christ the Lord and of the 
hope of Heaven. A great despair came on me, Swegen, and 
with burning tears I prayed to God for succour. Lo, my 
prayer was answered. From the hills came help. This holy 
hermit, servant of the Lord, as by a miracle, upraised a house 
of prayer upon the hillside—gave us his ministrations with a 
holy zeal. He is a saint of God’s own company—he walks 
with God! Swegen, ye must not drive him forth. In memory 
of your mother, in memory of your resting-place within her 
tender arms, and of the sanctifying waters poured upon your 
brow, turn from your wrath, good Swegen—turn from your 
wrath !” 

Strangely glared the savage robber-lord. 

“Turn from my wrath? When was I ever known to turn 
from wrath? By Woden’s blood, and ’twere not for your 
flower-like countenance, your brow and bosom white as the 
foam of the sea, your pretty lips and honey voice, I’d fling you 
from me—dash you to the earth—never to speak again. Child, 
I hold you in my grasp.” 

“You hold my hands, good cousin, not my soul.” 

Thus spoke Driella, a rose-flush on her cheek, her gentle 
head uplifted, her grave eyes fixed upon the dark and brutish 
countenance. 

Loudly laughed her kinsman. 

“T hold your hands and not your soul, my snowbird? Is it 
so? Look you, before the week is out I'll hold you as my 
bride. Your step-dame gives consent. Before the week is out 
I'll hold you, body and soul. Ah, now you tremble.” 

“Tis not because I fear you, cousin.” 

Driella spoke with sad but dauntless mien, the rose-flush 
deepening in her cheeks. 

Strangely glowed the eyes of Swegen. 

“You do not fear me—do you love me, then?” cried he. The 
soft gaze of the maiden met his own. 

“ How can I love an enemy of Christ the Lord, my kinsman? 
But, look you, Swegen, I long with all my heart to save your 
soul, and if I tremble ’tis for you I tremble. Have you forgotten, 
O my kinsman, how your namesake died ?” 

Driella’s voice waxed faint ; with baffled, angry looks Black 
Swegen glared upon her. 


“ How did my namesake meet his death? Lo! as I hope to 
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meet my own. With battle-axe in hand, the smell of foemen’s 
blood sweet in his nostrils, the clash of foemen’s arms e’en 
beating in his ears.” 

“Nay, Swegen, nay. He died down-stricken by the hand of 
God. Hearken, my kinsman, I had it from my father’s lips. 
With fury in his heart, swelling with rage and pride, he marched 
against the town of Edmundsbury, swearing he’d leave no stone 
upon the other of the holy minster ; swearing he’d torture and 
destroy St. Edmund’s priests and clerks. 

“And, lo! he saw one coming towards him like unto a man 
in shining armour, with a spear i’ his hand, but none other of his 
host beheld this warrior. 

“Then cried the tyrant, 

“*Help, help, my men, the holy King Edmund cometh— 
St. Edmund cometh to destroy me!’ 

“And with that he fell as stricken by an unseen hand, and 
died that night in greatest pain and anguish. 

“* Vengeance is Mine,’ thus saith the Lord, ‘ Vengeance is 
Mine, I will repay.’ This tyrant Swegen was a vile apostate. 
He would restore idolatry, he hated all the things of Christ, 
would crucify our Lord afresh, and thus he died.” 

Terrible was the grip of Swegen’s fingers on the delicate 
small hands held in his own; his furious countenance was 
bended nigher and still nigher. 

“Again you beard me. Puny, white-faced thing, you beard 
me to the face! Thunder of Woden, so you think that I shall 
likewise share my namesake’s fate? You prate and preach and 
threaten! Curse your puling talk. Know this, my bird, never 
hath Swegen feared the wrath of God or man. By Heaven 
above, I’ll tame that prating tongue of thine when we are wed.” 


’ 


With quivering lip, and large deep eyes full of a boundless 
sorrow, Driella gazed upon her kinsman. 

“ Alack, my cousin, I care not if you slay me, I must speak. 
Your soul hangs i’ the balance; ay, and the souls of many. 
Brave not the wrath of God. Let this good man abide in peace, 
O Swegen. Let the House of God still stand to lighten the 
deep darkness of these godless hills. I beseech you, Swegen, 
I beseech you, grant my prayer. Have mercy on your soul ! 
Turn once again to the Lord Jesus. On my bended knees 
I pray you, Swegen, turn ere it is too late.” 

Of a sudden sank upon her knees the maiden, with bowed 
head, wept and prayed; and on the rough, hard hands, 
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imprisoning her own, fell pure and pearly tears. Then stooping 
lower she raised those tyrant hands and kissed them—kissed 
them with flower-soft, holy lips. 

As if stricken to the heart Black Swegen started, shuddered, 
his features were convulsed. 

“Child, child, no lips so pure as thine have touched me since 
my mother died, since my young brother Werstan left our house.” 

In strange and altered tones spoke Swegen, scarce above 
a whisper. Then, breathing thickly, cried again. “ Thou hast 
conquered, cousin, thou hast conquered! Kneel not to me. 
I am not worthy. But your prayer is granted. Church and 
priest shall still abide upon the hillside. Where’s my steward ? 
Where is Thorkill ?” 


III. 

In joyful wonder, rising to her feet, Driella uttered broken 
words of thankfulness. But once again her kinsman’s brow had 
darkened. 

“ By Olaf’s sword, I fear me ’tis too late,” cried he, betwixt 
his teeth. “Too late I’ve granted of your prayer, my cousin. 
I had forgot, but nigh an hour agone I gave my orders, 
bade Thorkill drive the hermit hence—bade him destroy his 
temple. He hath departed burning with zeal to e’en repair his 
slackness,” 

The blood drained from Driella’s cheeks. With hands 
clenched close against her breast, she for an instant’s space kept 
silence. Then came her words with tearful passion. 

“T’ll not believe it, nay, I’ll not believe it! ’Tis not too late 
for such an act of mercy. This evil deed shall still be hindered. 
Come, O my kinsman, come!” 

Swift as a flash of summer lightning sped Driella forth, and 
sternly waving back the men and dogs still crowded in the 
courtyard, Swegen followed. 

Onward, still onward, sped the maiden. 

The whiteness of her linen robe, the gleaming of her silver 
girdle, the loosened brightness of her flowing hair, ever before 
him. 

Through the wild tangle of the forest sped she, crossed like 
a wraith the barren heathland, without pause toiled up the grassy 
hillside. 

God in Heaven! Too well had Thorkill done his work. 
Plain to view stood forth the devastated house of prayer, 
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scarce one stone left upon another, and in the ruined portal lay 
with pallid countenance, closed eyes, and lifeless limbs the man 
of God. 

As one dead he lay, whilst crouched beside him with wild, 
staring eyes, Edmund and Eadric sobbed and moaned. Marks 
of the scourge were on them, bloodstained and bruised, still 
robed as altar-boys, they piteously bewailed their murdered 
friend and master. 

With a stricken face Driella knelt betwixt her brothers, 
soothing them by her gentle presence, and soft and sweet her 
voice uprose in prayer. 

The mighty Swegen stood apart ; his countenance abashed 
and troubled, and with uneasy stare he gazed upon the silent 
form lying in their midst. 

“Poor fools, they waste their pity and their prayers. The 
man is dead—stark dead,” he muttered, “that gaping wound in 
the head let out his life-blood. Ay, the man is dead.” 

But even as he spoke, a low and joyful cry broke on his ear. 

“My brother, O my brother, Swegen, my brother!” 

Entreating eyes met his—a pale hand beckoned. Lo, the 
man of God still lived. 

“ Swegen, my brother,” came again the cry. 

The great eyes staring from the death-like face were turned 
upon him, with beseeching love burning from their still depths. 

“Who calls me brother?” Swegen cried. “Who calls me 
brother ?” 

Then the veil was rent asunder. 

This hermit of the hillside, this priest of God, e’en done to 
death by his own orders ; foully murdered in the very precincts 
of his church; this dying man of God was of a truth none 
other than his brother Werstan. Ay, his brother Werstan; 
Werstan of the golden hair, Werstan, the image of his mother, 
that Werstan in the times gone by so cruelly driven from his 
father’s house for holding to the Christian Faith. ’Twas e’en as 
though his mother gazed upon him through those soft, loving 
eyes. A gentle hand was laid upon his arm. 

“He would speak with you, Swegen,” murmured Driella, 
tears raining down her cheeks. 

And stumbling forward, as though stricken blind, Black 
Swegen stooped above his brother. 

“Is it you, Werstan, is it you? Come back to me after all 
these years! Come back only to be slain by your own brother! 
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Would to God I had let you be—would to God I had let 
you be!” 

The shaggy, dogged head bent lower—and silently the 
brothers gazed into each other’s eyes. 


“ Ay, brother, and ’twas thus I came to Malvern. . . . The 
Lord God took me by the hand, in spirit led me forth, in spirit 
did I find myself upon the hills where thou and I, my brother, 
sported in our childhood. 

“The mighty hills were e’en as sepulchres, the valleys as that 
valley of dry bones seen by the prophet; the heavens were 
dark above my head—blackness of death encompassed me about. 

“But as I prayed upon the hillside, lo, there came a sudden 
rending of that blackness—the gates of Heaven were opened— 
the glory of Heaven poured itself upon the earth! The blessed 
light shone brighter than the noonday sun, fairer than shining 
of the moon and stars ; and in that heavenly brightness I saw 
dim forms of angels sweeping to and fro, rising and falling like 
to flames of fire. 

“ Sanctus! Sanctus! Sanctus ! 

“T heard these angels chanting, O my brother, and the great 
sweetness of their chanting smote upon my heart, ay, smote 
through all my being. 

“Tu solus Sanctus: tu solus Dominus: tu solus altissimus 
Jesu Christe: cum Sancto Spiritu, in gloria Dei Patris. 

“ Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus! Dominus Deus Sabaoth. Pleni 
sunt coeli et terra gloria tua. Hosanna in excelsts. 

“So rang out through the heavens G/orta and Sanctus, then 
fell a silence ; and downward sweeping came four angels. I saw 
their mighty wings of flaming gold, their vestments whiter than 
the driven snow—seeming as woven from the clouds of heaven 
—in streams of living light descending, 1 saw them resting in 
their awful majesty upon the hills of Malvern. 

“ Ay, e’en upon this hillside did I see them stand—e’en on 
this hillside. Then with stately tread I saw them measure forth 
a portion of the land, mark out a space thereon with corner- 
stones ; and in the centre of this measured space flamed forth, 
beneath their touch, a mystic key of flame—white as the shining 
of the moon—waxing and waning e’en as wax and wane the 
stars on winter nights. 

“Lo, ’twas a sign and symbol. An image of that blissful 
Key laid i’ the hands of Peter—that Key of God Almighty— 
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that Key which opens Heaven to sinful men—that Key which 
binds and looses—e’en the Key of Everlasting Love! 

“O Key of David, O Sceptre of the house of Israel. O Key 
of David, who openeth and no man shutteth, who shutteth, lo, 
and no man openeth. 

“O Key of David, come Thou to this dark prison-house of 
shame. Set Thou these captives free. They sit in darkness, 
ay, in the shadow of death, O Key of David. 

“Lowly I bowed myself; and white and awful lay that Key 
of flame, that holy symbol on the flowery turf marked by the 
angels. They raised their hands in solemn benediction. 

“Then came the wondrous sounding of a voice. 

“* Rise up, O Werstan, ’tis the will of Heaven. Rise up, 
O Werstan, build a house of prayer upon these silent hills. 

“*No prayers are raised to Heaven. No man in this dark 
country knoweth Christ the Lord. Arise, O Werstan, cry aloud 
the Holy Name. Preach the Lord Jesus—save these dying 
souls. Arise, OQ Werstan, build a house of prayer.’ 

“E’en as a silver trumpet the angelic voice thrilled forth its 
message. Then again deep silence fell, and darkness reigned 
once more upon the hills. 

“ But, lo, that message sank into my heart, my brother, and 
I arose, and in the flesh I came unto the hills of Malvern; and 
where the mystic Key had lain I digged foundations, builded 
walls of stone, upraised an open turret crowned with spire and 
rood, and placed therein a bell to call to prayer. 

“Then hewed I gates to hang i’ the deep portal, pierced 
windows in the walls, and in the sanctuary upraised a carven 
altar. 

“ Behold a second vision came. 

“ Hearken, my brother. Again was turned the Key of God 
Almighty. Again the gates of Heaven were opened, again 
those angels of the Lord descended on the Malvern hills, again 
upraised their hands in holy benediction—smiling as though 
well pleased with my poor ant-like labours. 

“O King of Heaven—O King of Love—O Orient, Splendour 
of Eternal Light and Sun of Justice—Sweet Jesus, Saviour of 
the World! Behold the Lord God sent His messengers, the 
holy angels, ministers of grace, to consecrate those poor, rude 
walls. 

“Lo, one bright angel led the way, bearing aloft a mighty 
cross, ablaze with gems such as bedeck the walls of God's own 
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city. Then following came an angel, radiant as the sun, his 
countenance full of a heavenly joy, and in his hands a thurible. 
Approaching nigh, the incense of his prayers uprose to Heaven, 
e’en mingled with the fragrance of his swinging thurible, and on 
the closed, unopened doors he laid his holy touch. 

“*Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye 
everlasting doors, that the King of Glory may come in. Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates.’ 

“The doors were open, ay, the doors were open. And with 
an aspergillum, in robes of spotless purity, an angel sanctified 
the House of God with purifying waters and with cleansing 
hyssop. 

“ Asperges me, Domine, hyssopo, et mundabor ; lavabis me, et 
super nivem dealbabor ! 

“ All to whom that water came were saved, and they shall 
say, Alleluia. 

“The waters of salvation shall be poured upon this darkened 
land—the living streams of grace ! 

“ Sanctus! Sanctus! Sanctus ! 

“ There came the solemn chiming of a bell, and by the open 
turret hovered an angel, with extended wings, touching the bell 
to music. 

“My work was e’en completed, O my brother, my work was 
e’en completed, and where God hath set His seal no man shall 
surely hinder or destroy. 

“Christ reigns upon these hills of Malvern. O Clavis David. 
Christ reigns upon these hills.” 


Strong and clear, full of triumphant gladness, rang forth the 
voice of Werstan : an inward joy illumined his pale features and 
filled his dying eyes with mystic, heavenly brightness. 

“ Ay, Lord, Thy Church shall still endure,” cried he, “ through 
all the ages shall Thy Church endure. Thou hast established it 
upon the hills, O Lord. Thy House is builded on the rock. 

“From these poor ruins shall it rise again. Like to the 
fabled phoenix shall it rise from ashes to newer strength and 
beauty. Thy Church, O Lord, is founded on the hills.” 

A sudden silence fell. The thrilling voice was of a sudden 
stilled: the labouring breast sank into rigid quietude — upon 
the pallid brow gathered the sweat of death. As one beholding 
some great, joyful sight—his hand clasped in his brother’s— 
Werstan passed away. 
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Motionless, with bowed head, knelt the mighty Swegen for 
a space, then staggering to his feet he groaned aloud. His 
bloodshot eyes, full of strange wildness, rested upon Driella as 
she prayed beside the dead. 

“ Maiden, he’s gone: my brother’s gone! I have slain my 
brother—my brother Werstan. God’s Hand hath touched me. 
Naught could save him, those wounds would e’en have killed 
a stouter man than Werstan. God’s Hand hath touched me!” 

So muttered Swegen, overwhelmed with sorrow. 

“Pray for me, cousin, pray for my soul,” cried he, and 
hanged his head upon his breast. 

“ That will I, O my kinsman.” 

Softly uprising, with a fearful, reverent touch, Driella closed 
the martyr’s eyes, and ’twixt his folded hands she placed the 
Cross of Christ. 

“Behold, my kinsman, what deep peace is his. Let that 
same peace rest on you. Before he died he gave you his 
forgiveness and his love 2 

In low, sweet tones the maiden spoke, and Swegen gazed 
upon her with bewildered air. 

“Ay, he forgave me. ’Tis I who cannot e’en forgive myself! 
But, look you, cousin, an I beat my brains out ’twill not give 
back Werstan life. Look you, I'll build his church again. 
*Twas e’en his heart’s desire! I’ll do it, yes, I'll do it. A fairer, 
larger church builded upon these ruins—a holy man to worship 
God therein 14 

So muttering, Swegen strode away. And once again Driella 
knelt in prayer beside the holy corse of Werstan, where still 
knelt her brothers, and now was joy e’en mingled with her woe, 
that joy God’s angels feel o’er sinners that repent ; she knew her 
kinsman’s heart was rent in twain, e’en letting in the light of 
Heaven—the grace of Christ the Lord—that Werstan’s prophecy 
should be fulfilled. 








And on the hills of Malvern, as the years went by, uprose in 
holy truth, a second House of God. The Chapel of the Angels, 
St. Michael’s Chapel—Werstan’s Shrine. 

And here the Lord of Malvern and his bride Driella, sur- 
rounded by their people, worshipped the Lord Christ, even to 
those days when by St. Michael’s side a stately Priory 
upreared itself, served by the monks of Benedict. 
CONSTANCE HOPE. 
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THE fact that the compilation of a Catholic hymn-book is now 
engaging the attention of a committee of the Bishops, gives 
a special interest to similar undertakings elsewhere ; the latest 
of these is the new Exglish Hymnal. This may be regarded as 
the most important collection that has appeared, and presents 
so many features of interest that it may fittingly form the 
subject of an article. 

The English Hymnal owes its origin, I believe, to the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction aroused two years ago by the publication 
of the new edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern. That work 
had, since its first issue in 1862, held the chief position among 
English hymn-books. Denounced as “ Popish” by the ultra- 
Protestant party, and regarded as not sufficiently Catholic by 
the more advanced Anglican, it nevertheless received something 
like general acceptance, and, especially in its original form, 
deserved the popularity which it attained. But the new edition, 
in spite of many excellences, was not favourably received, and 
the publishers at once recognized the fact by announcing that 
the old edition would be kept on sale. 

The growth of hymn-singing in the Church of England 
during the last half-century has been very remarkable, and the 
direction it has taken is a standing testimony to the influence of 
the High Church party. Up to the time of the opening of 
St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, in 1850, the metrical version of the 
Psalms at the end of the Book of Common Prayer, and the two 
or three hymns to be found there were in general use, and their 
position in the Prayer-book—in those days and for long after 
the standard of High Church devotion—gave them a quasi- 
official position. Translations from the Latin, with the 
exception of the Veni Creator, were almost unknown ; the first 
to come into use was, I think, Dr. W. J. Irons’s beautiful render- 
ing of the Coelestis Urbs, which was sung at the opening of 
St. Barnabas’. 
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Among the hymn-books in general use the collection by the 
Rev. Edward Bickersteth, entitled Christian Psalmody, was, 
I think, the most popular. This was first issued in 1833, and 
successive editions appeared up to 1841; it had a large circula- 
tion—the copy before me is one of the 39th thousand. 
Mr. Bickersteth was rector of Watton, Herts, and a voluminous 
writer in the Protestant interest: he wrote among other things 
an introduction to a tract on “ The Danger of attending Popish 
Chapels ;” “ Remarks on the Progress of Popery [which seems 
to have been as manifest in 1836 as it is to our present-day 
Romanophobes], including observations on its true character ;” 
and a sermon—“ Come out of Rome—the Voice of Heaven to 
the People of God.” His hymn-book was retained in some 
“Low” Churches until the late sixties, but I can hardly suppose 
it is now in use. Looking through its dreary pages, filled with 
what I can only describe as religious doggerel, it seems almost 
incredible that the successors of those who used it are now 
singing Hymns Ancient and Modern. The change in its way 
is as remarkable as that which has come over the doctrine 
taught, and the ritual practised in the churches, as well as in 
the fabric of the buildings themselves! Some idea may be 
formed of the change in the last-named direction if it be 
remembered that the “riots” which caused the temporary 
closing of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, and the dismissal of its 
incumbent, were provoked by a choral service, an altar—of 
stone, it is true, but this was not apparent—with a cross, flowers, 
and two candlesticks, and a wooden chancel-screen surmounted 
by a cross—little more than is now the common standard in 
churches which are hardly to be considered “ High.” Besides 
the H.A.M. and the new Hymnal, there is Church Hymns, which 
has a large circulation, and the Hymuary, in all of these 
liturgical hymns take a prominent place. The edition of 
Christian Psalmody before me contains 775 hymns, amongst 
which, so far as a hasty glance reveals, one only, the Veni Creator, 
is of liturgical origin, and that doubtless owes its inclusion to 
its presence in the Book of Common Prayer. A few pages 
reveal such headings as “ The converted Negro’s hymn,” ? “ The 

1 On the other hand it must not be forgotten that Keble’s “‘ Ave Maria ! blessed 
Maid!” appeared in the Christian Year, which Newman considered the starting 
point of the Anglican Movement, in 1827; and the late Canon Bernard Smith, who 
became a Catholic in 1843, told me that prior to this he used to say the consecration 


prayer in Latin in his church at Leadenham. 
2 No. 426. 
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converted Hindoo’s hymn,’! and such hymns as that for 
November 5th, beginning :? 
While Britain, favour’d of the skies, 
Records the wonders God hath wrought, 
Let grateful joy admiring rise, 
And warm to rapture ev’ry thought. 
When wicked men combin’d their power, 
And deem’d these isles their certain prey, 
Thy hand forbad the fatal hour ; 
Their evil plots in ruin lay. 
And this :* 
Why, gracious God, is Britain sav’d ? 
Why blest with liberty and light ? 
Nor by fell tyranny enslav’d 
Nor lost in superstition's night ? 

In 1851 the Hymnal Noted, the foundation of High Church 
hymnody, made its appearance. This epoch-making book con- 
tained 105 hymns, all save two—the Coelestis Urbs, above- 
mentioned, and the Dzes Jrae, admirably translated by the same 
hand—rendered into English from the Breviary and other 
Catholic sources by Dr. J. M. Neale. Taken as a whole, it 
may be said that Neale’s translations have never been excelled 
and seldom equalled ; they are a literal rendering of the Latin 
into admirable English, the metre of the original being preserved. 
This last feature indeed was a necessity, for the Hymnal was 
“noted” throughout to the plain chant melodies originally 
associated with the hymns, of which numerous settings were 
provided by competent musicians, taken from various sources 
—the Sarum versions predominating—and edited by the 
Rev. Thomas Helmore, the pioneer of Gregorian music in the 
Church of England. The Hymnal was in two parts, of which 
the first contained the more generally needed and more simple 
hymns—at many churches this only was in use. Space will 
not allow any analysis of the book, nor is this necessary, as it 
can still be obtained ; suffice it to say that it provided hymns 
for the ecclesiastical year, for daily use, and for the Common 
of Saints. This was at once adopted as the standard hymn- 
book in advanced churches, some of which never used any 
other ; but as hymn-singing increased in popularity, numerous 
Appendices were published in connection with various churches 
—that for St. Alban’s, 'iolborn, being the most comprehensive— 
uniform in size with the Hymuna/, though greatly exceeding it 


1 Second No. 426. 2 No. 434 3 No. 435. 
VOL. CVIII. S 
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in bulk, and bound up with it. But at St. Barnabas’ for many 
years only the first part of the Hymnal was used. I can well 
remember, some time about 1860, the introduction of “ Jerusalem 
the Golden” at the dedication festival, when printed slips 
containing it and other portions of the Rhythm of Bernard of 
Cluny were distributed in the church. 

Attention having once been directed to Catholic hymnology, 
it was recognized that it must form the basis of any collection 
which had any claim to liturgical correctness. Other trans- 
lations were made for other hymn-books, most of them greatly 
inferior to Neale’s, and they formed a large portion of the 
collection called, on their account, Hymns Ancient and Modern. 
This, by far the most popular Anglican collection, was first 
issued in 1862; various supplements appeared at intervals, and 
in 1903 an entirely new edition appeared, which aroused much 
unfavourable criticism ; to the dissatisfaction with which it was 
received we owe the new English Hymnal. 

Hymns Ancient and Modern was prepared by a committee 
of clergy under the editorship of the Rev. Sir Henry Baker. 
Unfortunately, they took upon themselves to alter, almost 
always for the worse, Neale’s translations: the process to 
which Neale was submitted is popularly known as “ Bakerizing.” 
“ Rev. J. M. Neale and Compilers” is a frequent entry in the 
list of authors. It is to the credit of the editors of the Eng/ish 
Hymnal that they have in the great majority of cases returned 
to the original translations, so that, as far as the hymns from 
the Latin are concerned, they once more stand, for the most 
part, as they appeared half a century ago in the Hymnal 
Noted. 

It is seldom that we are fortunate enough to mect with a 
work so satisfactory in every respect down to the smallest 
detail as this new collection. As to its externals, it is neatly 
bound, opens easily and lies flat, is beautifully and clearly 
printed on thin but excellent paper, and withal is cheap—the 
edition with music costing three shillings net. and the 
words varying in price from twopence upwards. The book— 
I am speaking of the edition with music—begins with a preface 
in which its purpose—“ mainly as a companion to the Book 
of Common Prayer,’—is set forth, followed by an extremely 
interesting account of the music—its sources, the manner of its 
performance, and general hints on singing, with a special 
section on the plain-song melodies, of which the notation is 
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similar to that which was revived by the Benedictines at 
Solesmes about a quarter of a century ago. 

The following .extract from the preface will explain the 
scope of the book, and specially the remarkable prominence 
given to the hymns from the Latin. How far “the Reformers,” 
or the Book of Common Prayer for that matter, are in sympathy 
with the Eucharistic hymns of St. Thomas Aquinas, or 
such hymns “for the departed,” as that which contains the 
verse :! 

When, O kind and radiant Jesu, 
Kneels the Queen thy throne before, 

Let the court of saints attending 
Mercy for the dead implore. 

Hearken, loving Friend of sinners, 
Whom the Cross exalted bore— 


is a matter which the editors have apparently settled to their 
own satisfaction. They say it is not a “party book,” but I 
think they will find themselves disappointed in their “hope 
that every one will find within these pages the hymns which he 
rightly wants,” and it is certain that many will find in addition 
many which they do zot want: fancy the congregation of 
St. Paul’s, Onslow Square, singing the hymn just quoted, or the 
Lauda Sion! The inclusion of two or three Moody and 
Sankey hymns will hardly redress the balance ; and the names 
of the editors will not inspire confidence in evangelical circles. 


The hymns marked “Office Hymn” are translations from those 
appointed in the ancient choir-services of the English Church. In 
suggesting these as specially suitable, by placing them out of the 
alphabetical order under a special heading, we have followed the 
example of the Reformers, who went to the same source for our 
present Offices of Morning and Evening Prayer. Very many of these 
hymns are already well known, thanks to the good. work of former 
hymnals ; but there remained many Sundays and other days for which 
the proper hymns were not provided. There is indeed no need for all 
the hymns of all the ancient services, such as the hymns for both 


1 No. 350. The Bishop of London is evidently not of the opinion of the editors 
as to the compatibility of this hymn with the Book of Common Prayer. In 1904 he 
wrote to the Vicar of St. Alban’s, Holborn, as to the ‘‘ Requiem” sung in that 
church on All Souls’ Day, 1903: ‘I could not in any way approve of the hymn then 
selected ”—z.¢e., the one quoted above. Dr. Ingram’s sympathy with the advanced 
Anglican party is not disguised, and if Ae “‘could not in any way approve of the 
hymn,” one wonders what Anglican bishop would give it, or the book containing it, 
his imprimatur. 
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Matins and Lauds on every occasion ; but there is a legitimate demand 
for all those hymns which belong to the services of Morning and 
Evening Prayer, according to the Prayer Book Calendar. The need 
has long been felt of such a complete set of these ancient hymns, 
which in their Scriptural simplicity and sober dignity represent the 
deep Christian experience of more than a thousand years. This need 
we have now supplied, endeavouring where new translations were 
required to convey as faithfully as possible the spirit of the originals, 
so that in these hymns also the authors should speak for themselves. 

Thus we have made complete provision for the liturgical require- 
ments of Churchmen, while we have at the same time added many 
modern hymns of the first rank which have not hitherto been at their 
disposal. In so doing we have attempted to redress those defects in 
popular hymnody which are deeply felt by thoughtful men; for the 
best hymns of Christendom are as free as the Bible from the self-centred 
sentimentalism, the weakness and unreality which mark inferior 
productions. The great hymns of all ages abound in the conviction 
that duty lies at the heart of the Christian life—a double duty to God 
and to our neighbour; and such hymns, like the Prayer Book, are 
for all sorts and conditions of men. 


The editors acknowledge their indebtedness to Dr. Julian's 
monumental Dictionary of Hymnology, and have taken much 
trouble to trace the original forms, both of words and tunes ; 
they have also conscientiously indicated any alterations in 
the former, whether in only one or in more lines. In so large 
a collection, it would be impossible to attain a uniform degree 
of excellence, but it may be doubted whether—I am now 
speaking of the words—any previous collection has been so satis- 
factory. There are, of course, omissions of hymns which some 
would like to see included—copyright is sometimes responsible 
for these; and neither the new translations nor the original 
hymns seem to me as a whole desirable or necessary. Also 
the number seems excessive ; one hundred and five sufficed for 
those who used the Hymnal Noted daily—here we have six 
hundred and fifty-six, and it may be doubted whether the 
language contains as many of first rank. But the new book, in 
spite of weaknesses, compares favourably with its predecessors. 
The authors of the new translations, according to the preface, have 
“endeavoured to convey as faithfully as possible the spirit of 
the originals,” but it can hardly be said they have succeeded. 
Mr. Athelstan Riley, for example, renders the first verse of the 
Ave Maris Stella—set to a singularly poor version of the plain- 
chant melody—as follows :! 


? No. 213. 
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Hail, O Star that pointest 
Towards the port of Heaven, 
Thou to whom as maiden 
God the Son was given. 


That, O matchless Maiden, 
Passing meek and lowly, 

Thy dear Son may make us 
Blameless, chaste and holy. 


This may be satisfactory as an adaptation to Anglican 
sentiment, but it is certainly not a translation ; and it is strange 
that the editors, who are laudably careful to indicate alterations 
from the original text of English hymns, should allow it to 
appear as if it were. Again, compare Neale’s translation 
of Aurora lucts rutilat with Mr. Lacey’s version here given ; two 
verses will suffice to show which best “conveys the spirit of the 
original.” 

The day draws on with golden light, 
Glad songs go echoing through the height, 


The broad earth lifts an answering cheer 
The deep makes moan with wailing fear. 


But now they put their grief away. 
The pains of hell are loosed to-day; 
For by the grave, with flashing eyes, 

‘** Your Lord is risen,” the Angel cries.! 


Surely this is in every way poorer as well as less literal 
than Neale’s, who has reproduced the quadruple rhyme of the 
original : 

Light’s glittering morn bedecks the sky, 
Heaven thunders forth its victor cry, 
The glad earth shouts its triumph high 
And groaning hell makes wild reply. 


Hell’s pains are loosed, and tears are fled; 
Captivity is captive led: 

The Angel, crowned with light hath said 

“ The Lord is risen from the dead,”’ 


What do we gain by substituting 


His cheering message from the grave 
An Angel to the women gave; 


for 


With gentle voice the Angel gave 
The women tidings at the grave ; 


1 Hymn 123. 
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or 
The sad Apostles mourn him slain 
Nor hope to see their Lord again ; 
for 
The Apostles’ hearts were full of pain 
For their dear Lord so lately slain. 


The editors must have some reason for this and other substi- 
tutions by members of their own body, but wherever such 
substitution has been made, it is at the sacrifice of sound and 
sense as well as of the “spirit of the original.” 

Nor can I think the hymns written for the collection, 
or appearing for the first time in a hymn-book, are likely to 
become popular, or indeed deserve to be so. Mr. Lacey’s hymn 
on the Church! which I understand is intended to supplant 
“Faith of our Fathers” at Anglican gatherings, is the best of 
these compositions, but it does not seem to possess the elements 
of popularity. Mr. Athelstan Riley’s hymn to St. Bartholomew 
is of the nature of a “conceit ;” little is known about the Saint, 
so apparently nothing is said of him in the hymn, but the 
initials of each line are an acrostic of his name! Mr. Gilbert 
Chesterton’s “national” hymn hardly rises above the common- 
place, and other of the novelties might be criticized did space 
permit. 

I note that Mr. Baring-Gould’s “Onward, Christian 
soldiers” still retains in its original form the verse 


We are not divided, 
All one body we, 

One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity, 


which seems to indicate a sort of millennial state in which Father 
Stanton might lie down with Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and 
their respective congregations might exchange services without 
turning a hair. It will be remembered to the credit of the new 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, that the verse is therein brought 
more into accordance with fact, though rendered impossible to 
sing, by altering the first line to 


Though divisions harass.? 


* No. 544. 

* An Anglican friend informs me that ‘‘we are not divided” is true in so far as 
it relates to the actual congregation then singing the hymn, and is to be understood 
in that sense. 
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The discovery of Mr. Charles Gatty, made public in Arundel 
Hymns, that “Jerusalem, my happy home” was composed by 
Father Laurence Anderton, a/zas John Brerely, S.J., has escaped 
the notice of the editors. 

The music is, if possible, even more satisfactory than the 
words ; no one interested in hymnody should fail to secure this 
admirable collection, brought together from very various sources 
with supreme skill in selection. Dr. Vaughan Williams, the 
able organist of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, is the musical editor ; 
Mr. W. J. Birkbeck is responsible for the ancient plain-song 
melodies, nearly half of which are harmonized by Mr.W. Phillips, 
the organist of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico—a happy coincidence, 
seeing that St. Barnabas’ was a cradle of the revival of plain- 
song. The preface tells us that 


Among the sources drawn upon, which are mainly new to English 
Church music, are, Welsh hymn-melodies; the English traditional 
carol and other melodies, which are admirably suited for an English 
hymn-book ; French ecclesiastical melodies; and tunes from the 
German Catholic song books. All the finest tunes from the more 
ordinary sources are also included, viz., the English and Scottish hymn 
melodies of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Genevan 
Psalm tunes, chorales, and the finest available tunes by modern 
English composers. <A feature has been made of J. S. Bach’s magni- 
ficent harmonizations of certain German chorale tunes. This, it is 
hoped, will help to popularize these fine melodies which are so often 
disfigured by bald and unattractive settings. 


From this it will be seen how much of novelty there is in 
the collection. Most attractive, to my mind, are the melodies 
from Rouen, Angers, Chartres, and other French sources; the 
English folk-melodies are, at any rate at first impression, less 
singable ; of the German chorales, especially those of Bach, 
there is a splendid selection. The organ accompaniments, 
specially to the hymns to be sung in unison—and I am glad 
to see it clearly laid down that the congregation should sing 
the melody only—are full and free. Some of the hymns and 
melodies from Mr. Robert Bridges’ Yattendon Hymnal are 
included ; and some of the old favourites, which had been 
banished by stricter taste, such as the “ English melody of the 
eighteenth century,” to “ Lo! He comes with clouds descending,” 
have found their way back. Among the small details which 
add immensely to the interest of the book is the giving at the 
head of each hymn the name of the author, with dates of birth, 
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and death in the case of those who are dead, and the source of 
the tune. One of the very few slips is the addition in the body 
of the book, of “St.” to prefix the name of Thomas a Kempis ; 
this is put right in the Index, where, however, Rabanus Maur 
is similarly honoured. 

One would like to comment at length on the text supplied 
by this excellent collection, but space is wanting. I note that 
the editors have not been able to clear up the mystery which 
surrounds both words and melody of the Adeste Fideles : 
“Composer unknown, probably 18th cent.,” they say of the 
latter, and “18th cent.” of the former. The words as usually 
sung are given,' as well as the complete version,? which 
includes the verses sung on the Continent. Speculation 
has run riot in placing both words and tune of this popular 
hymn; the former, according to the Pall Mall Gazette, are 
“believed to date from the persecution under Diocletian ;”* 
Dom Gueranger styles them a fifteenth century sequence ; and 
St. Dominic's Hymn Book is more precise: “ A sequence taken 
from the Cistercian Gradual of the fifteenth to sixteenth 
century.” As to the melody, it was at one time commonly 
attributed to John Reading ; the writer of the musical notes in 
the Pall Mall Gazette \ast Christmas discovered that it came 
from a Spanish source, but observed a discreet silence when 
asked to give his authority for the statement. It was evidently 
well known in the earlier half of the eighteenth century, as it 
appears in the MS. books for choir use prepared by John 
Francis Wade, who died in 1786; it is in one of these books at 
Stonyhurst dated 1751, in another at St. Edmund’s College 
dated 1760, and doubtless in other similar collections by Wade. 

The mention of Wade’s collections induces me to mention 
another matter of considerable interest which arises in con- 
nection with it. In the English Hymnal, as elsewhere, a familiar 
tune to the Zantum ergo is attributed to S. Webbe, and it 
certainly appears in his Hymns and Antiphons (1792) as if it 
originated there. Some years ago I was surprised to find it in 
Wade's collection at St. Edmund’s, and Father Cortie informed 
me that it was in the Stonyhurst collection, dated 1751. Webbe 
was born in 1744, so that clearly he was not the author of 
the tune. 

An example of a tune quite recently introduced which 
cannot be traced is the very beautiful one,* named Ad 


1 No. 28. 2 No. 614. 3 Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 26, 1900. 4 No. 350. 
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perennis vitae fontem because it was sung to Dr. Neale’s 
translation of that hymn; “ Source unknown (said to be ‘ from 
the Tours Breviary ’),” is all the editors can tell us about it. 

The book ends with processionals, litanies, “introits and 
other anthems.” The processional has now become a recognized 
service rather than the mere singing of a hymn by the choir as 
it comes into the church: there are directions what is to be 
sung “at the entrance into the choir,” “at the sanctuary step ;” 
also for the Palm Sunday procession, preceded by the “ Anthems 
during the Distribution of the Palms.” The Litanies include the 
Litany of the Blessed Sacrament — here again one wonders 
whether these are among the hymns which show, as the editors 
say they do, “that there is even now such a thing as the unity 
of the spirit.” The “introits and other anthems,” including 
“ grails, alleluyas ”"—this spelling is one of the little eccentricities 
of the book—“ and communions,” include the Rorate Coeli and 
Attende Domine in English, as well as the Reproaches and 
“Faithful Cross! above all other,” and an “Easter Grail 
and Alleluya” in plain chant, which will provide the advocates 
of florid music with a ¢u guogue. 

It was not likely that those who had bestowed such 
elaborate care on the rest of the book would neglect the 
indexing. Several tables, all useful, “Hymns arranged for 
Sundays and Holy Days,” “List of Simple Hymns,” “A Metrical 
and an Alphabetical Index of Tunes,” an index of composers 
and of authors, of original first lines of translated hymns, which 
shows us how largely Latin has been laid under contribution, 
and a general index of first lines, bring this volume of a 


thousand pages to a fitting close. 
JAMES BRITTEN. 
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II. 


THE year 1793 passed in comparative peace as far as the 
Carmelites’ personal safety was concerned, but we may imagine 
how Mother Teresa’s faithful heart grieved over the execution 
of the King and Queen, bound as she was to the latter by ties 
of personal gratitude. 

The Reign of Terror was then at its worst, France was 
deluged with blood, and a number of citizens of the town, now 
called in revolutionary language J/arat sur Ose, were arrested, 
imprisoned, and executed. 

In the early spring of 1794, three of the Sisters, with their 
Mother’s leave, left Compi¢gne on what they thought would be 
a brief absence, extending over a few weeks only. 

The one went to comfort her brother, whom the death of 
his wife had plunged in deep grief, the second as companion to 
the first, and the third, Sister Mary of the Incarnation, to 
transact urgent personal business in Paris. 

The ordinary rules of the Order were necessarily relaxed in 
these troubled times, and the Mother Prioress willingly gave 
permission to travel on errands of charity. The affectionate 
letters written to her by the absent nuns have been preserved ; 
they are the simple, loving, joyous outpourings of trusting 
hearts, and prove the close intimacy that existed between the 
members of the little band and their Superioress. But although 
she allowed her daughters to travel, when the claims of necessity 
or charity seemed to demand it, Mother Teresa was strangely 
reluctant to avail herself of the permission she so willingly gave 
to others. Her aged and widowed mother, who was about to 
leave Paris for a distant province, entreated her daughter to 
come and see her. Her letters on the subject are pathetically 
earnest : 

Do not imagine that I ask you to come merely for the pleasure of 
seeing you; there are other pressing reasons that make your journey 
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necessary. I can settle nothing unless you are here; my lawyer told 
me so again when I went to him. . . . Iam about to travel a hundred 
leagues, and I am, as you know, seventy-nine years of age ; these are 
reasons enough to make you come. 


The Superior of the Carmelites, Abbé Rigaud, appears to 
have used his influence with the Prioress to make her yield 
to her parent’s request ; accordingly, on June 13th, Mother Teresa 
started for Paris, and went straight to her mother’s abode in the 
Rue Prétres St. Paul, now the Rue Charlemagne. Here she 
was promptly joined by Sister Mary of the Incarnation, the nun 
whom important business matters had called away some time 
previously, and the two spent much of their time together. 

Peculiar interest is attached to the Religious who was Mother 
Teresa's companion during her sojourn in Paris. Called in the 
world Francoise Genevieve Philippe,' there was a mystery 
attached to her birth, which seems to point to an illustrious if 
irregular origin. She was intelligent, well educated, energetic, 
and capable. It seemed truly as if Providence, after liberally 
endowing her with the gifts that could best qualify her for her 
future task, allowed her to be separated from her community at 
the most critical moment of its existence, and as if her life was 
spared in order that she might hand down to posterity a tale 
of heroism that, but for her, would have been imperfectly 
known. It is to the testimony of this competent and well- 
informed witness that we owe our knowledge of the martyred 
Religious. 

The tragic fate, for which she so earnestly prepared herself 
and her Sisters, was brought home to Mother Teresa under its 
most realistic form during her visit to Paris. She was suddenly 
set face to face with the horrors of a death which she had 
hitherto only contemplated through her mystic aspirations 
after the glories of sacrifice, but, as we shall see, she bore 
the ordeal bravely, and far from quenching her thirst for 
martyrdom, the sight only increased her desire to lay down her 
life for God’s sake. 

One day, says Sister Mary of the Incarnation, the two 
Religious were about to cross the Rue St. Antoine, when their 
steps were suddenly arrested by a crowd of men and women, 
beyond whom they could distinguish a mounted escort surround- 


1 Born in Paris, November 16th, 1761; baptized in the Church of St. Nicolas 
des Champs. 
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ing carts, where the condemned prisoners of the day were 
seated with their hands bound behind their backs. 

The guillotine had been, in the first instance, erected on 
what is now the Place de la Concorde; here the King, the 
Queen, and Princess Elizabeth perished. But the daily 
passage of the horrid tumbrils and the fearful odour caused by 
the quantity of blood that was shed on the “ Place,” at length 
induced the inhabitants of the quarter to petition the Govern- 
ment that the executions might take place elsewhere. 

On June 17th, 1794, therefore, the guillotine was erected on 
the Place de la Nation, at the extremity of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine; and the prisoners whose passage attracted the 
-attention of the two Carmelites must have been among the 
first to be executed in this remote part of Paris. 

Sister Mary of the Incarnation frankly owns that her first 
impulse was to draw back : 


The spirit of faith that filled our Mother made her beg me to 


remain. “Oh, do not deprive me,” she said, “of the painful conso- 
lation of seeing how saints go to meet death.” I could not but yield 
to her wishes; we found ourselves . . . close to the fatal carts. When 


they passed before us, our Mother was filled with admiration at the 
sight of the prisoners’ serene calmness. Two of the victims looked 
at us so intently that I said to her: ‘‘ Do you not notice how these men 
are looking at us? They seem to say: Soon you will follow the same 
path!” “Oh, what a happiness it would be,” exclaimed our Mother, 
“if God deigned to grant us this grace !” 


More than ever her thoughts were fixed upon what was to 
her the supreme blessing and joy: “ What a favour,” she said, “if 
we were deemed worthy of so great a happiness;” but the 
passionate desire that moved her never made her forget the 
dictates of prudence and common sense, nor her duty towards 
the trusting women who had placed their fate in her hands. 
Sister Mary of the Incarnation, after recording her exclamations 
of holy envy, tells us that she immediately added: “ May God 
preserve me from letting my longing wish to die for His love 
lead me to commit the slightest imprudence!” On June 21st, 
Mother Teresa, having settled her business matters and bade 
adieu to her mother, returned to her post; whilst her companion, 
whose affairs were not to be wound up for another five days, 
went with her permission to Gisors, whence she was to return to 
Paris and then join her Sisters at Compiégne. Little did the 
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two Religious think when they made these arrangements that 
they were never again to meet on this side of eternity ! 

On arriving at Compiégne, after what would seem to us a 
most wearisome journey in the diligence, or public conveyance 
of the day, Mother Teresa was met by several of her Sisters. 
To the joyous exclamations caused by the return of one who 
was the soul of the community, mingled a note of alarm. That 
very day, June 21st, the Revolutionary Committee of the town, 
after long ignoring the presence of the Carmelites, had suddenly 
realized that their existence was a standing danger to the 
Republic. The nuns were accused of countenancing “ fanatical 
assemblies” and of practising a “fanatical rule ;” in conse- 
quence, their lodgings were visited by delegates of the 
Committee, escorted by mounted dragoons, their furniture was 
ransacked and their papers seized and carried off. The very 
next day the Committee decided that, after another and closer 
search had been made, the Carmelites should be arrested. 
Mother Teresa had rejoined her post in time, and, on hearing 
the news that greeted her return, her thoughts may have gone 
back to the scene that, only a few days before, she had 
witnessed in the Paris streets. The crown for which she so 
ardently longed seemed almost within sight, for, during the 
last days of the Reign of Terror, a sentence of death was 
generally the natural sequence of an accusation. 

The former Convent of the Visitation that served as a prison, 
to which the Carmelites were conducted, was already occupied 
by a community of nuns. In the previous month of October, 
the English Benedictines of Cambrai, with their two chaplains, 
had been brought in open carts to Compiégne. They had 
suffered cruelly from cold and from hunger during the winter 
months, four nuns and one of the chaplains had perished, and 
the others were now waiting, patiently resigned to whatever it 
might please God to send them. The arrival of the Carmelites 
excited the affectionate interest of the English captives, but no 
communication was allowed between the two communities, 
although the Benedictine Abbess, Mary Blyde, owns that on 
two occasions she succeeded in speaking to her fellow-prisoners, 
but adds, it was “ with great fear.” 

While the papers that had been seized in their houses were 
being sent to Paris for examination, Mother Teresa and her 
companions were full of other thoughts. A matter lay nearer 
their hearts than any question touching their personal safety. 
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During her recent journey to Paris, the Prioress had come to 
the conclusion that it was imperative that she and her 
companions should solemnly retract the oath, which, all 
unconsciously, they were supposed to have taken. 

She had learnt that the opinion expressed on the subject by 
M. Emery and by her Superior, M. Rigaud, was not universally 
accepted; that the Bishop of Soissons, in whose diocese 
Compiégne was situated, blamed the oath as unlawful, that the 
Paris Carmeiites had refused to take it. 

One of the effects of the state of anarchy created by the 
Reign of Terror had been to isolate her from members of other 
communities, and it was only during her short stay in Paris that 
she was able to hear the different opinions that were current on 
the vexed subject of the serment libertée, égalité. Her resolution 
was quickly taken: if the question was an open one, it was 
safer to adopt the severest and, in consequence, most perilous 
line of conduct. Her Sisters were of the same opinion ; it never 
entered their minds to weigh the extra danger that they were 
inviting by their uncompromising rejection of the oath. They 
requested the Mayor of Compiégne to call at the prison, and 
informed him that they, one and all, preferred death to what 
they considered as an act of apostasy. They required him to 
insert their declaration in the public register, and the sixteen 
signed the page, the Prioress leading the way here as elsewhere. 
A little more than a year afterwards, Sister Mary of the 
Incarnation had occasion to see the paper to which her martyred 
companions had so uncompromisingly affixed their names, and 
we cannot wonder that she reverently pressed the page to her 
lips! When once they had performed an act, which to souls so 
delicately loyal seemed an imperative duty, the Carmelites 
were ready to face whatever the cruelty and folly of their 
enemies might devise. They felt that they were nearing the 
goal, to which for the last two years their aspirations and 
prayers had constantly tended, and their sweet serenity was 
tinged with the joyful impatience of wayfarers, who are at last 
within sight of the Promised Land. 

Details of their prison life at Compiegne are wanting; we 
may imagine how its painful monotony and close confinement 
were brightened by the Prioress’s efforts to encourage and cheer 
the generous souls who so trustingly leant on her motherly 
guidance, how the sacrifice made at her suggestion, eighteen 
months before, was fervently and frequently repeated. 
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They had been arrested on June 24th, and remained 
at Compiégne till July 12th, while the Comité du salut 
public, in whose hands was the real government of France, 
professed to examine their papers. How carelessly this exami- 
nation was conducted is proved by the gross errors with which 
the official document teems. A man named Guillemette, to 
whom was written one of the confiscated letters, and Madame 
de la Vallée, in whose house some of the nuns lived, are both 
put down as members of the community; Mulot de la 
Menardiére, a well-known citizen of Compiégne, who was 
married and whose wife was living, was described as a “ priest” 
who had refused to take the oath. The papers that served as 
a pretence for sending the Carmelites to Paris, which, at that 
time, meant to execution, are absolutely insignificant, but upon 
this fragile basis were built up accusations, that sound strangely 
inappropriate when applied to the humble, silent, retiring 
women who had long since broken with the world. They 
were described as having sought to “destroy liberty,” to “arrest 
the progress of the human mind,” to overthrow the Republic, 
and, in support of these charges, their accusers brought forward 
a picture of the Sacred Heart, a portrait of the King, several 
letters on spiritual matters, others where allusions, mild and 
discreet enough, are made to the “decrees against religion,” 
a hymn in honour of the Sacred Heart and some very poor 
verses, addressed to one of the nuns, Sister Euphrasie, by her 
cousin, Mulot de la Menardiére. These wretched rhymes 
contain an allusion to the masters of France: after describing 
how the hard frost had injured the fruit-trees in his garden, 
Mulot de la Menardiére adds : 


Le froid détruira les insectes 
S'il détruisait tous les méchants ; 
Des Jacobins toutes les sectes 
Et nombre de représentants ! 


Such was the evidence that led to the Carmelites and their 
so-called “accomplice,” the unfortunate poet, being transferred 
to Paris to be judged. 

On July 12th, the Mayor of Compi¢gne, accompanied by 
the Revolutionary Committee and followed by an escort of 
mounted dragoons and police, proceeded to acquaint the nuns 
with the decision of the Comité du salut public. For many 
days past the prisoners had in vain requested permission to 
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wash their linen; leave had been granted that morning only, 
and when the Mayor entered the prison, he found the sixteen 
nuns busily at work. 

He informed them that they were to start for Paris imme- 
diately. At this Mother Henrietta of Jesus objected that the 
linen was dripping wet, and that some hours must elapse before 
it would be dry enough to be removed. “You want nothing,” 
brutally replied the Mayor, Scellier, “make haste and go down, 
the carts are waiting.” The nuns said no more ; they understood 
that a journey so hastily organized and for which no provisions 
were needed, could have but one end. Their hands were tied 
behind their backs, and Mulot de la Menardiére having joined 
them, the seventeen prisoners took their seats in two open carts, 
escorted by two policemen and ten dragoons. 

The English nuns, although separated from the Carmelites, 
witnessed their departure. The account written by an eye- 
witness, Dame Anne Teresa Partington,! which is now one of 
the treasures of Stanbrook Abbey, mentions the fact, adding 
that the sixteen victims left the prison “like saints,” embraced 
each other before taking their places in the carts, and with 
affectionate gestures bade adieu to the English prisoners, whose 
prayers accompanied them on their weary way. 

The carts left Compiégne about three in the afternoon and 
reached Senlis at eleven at night. Here the horses and the 
escort were changed, but, although the prisoners may possibly 
have enjoyed a few minutes’ relaxation, the journey was 
resumed almost immediately. After over twelve hours’ jolting 
in the rough carts, they reached the prison of the Conciérgerie 
about three in the afternoon, the 13th of July. 

The thoughts that filled the minds of the Carmelites during 
this last stage of their via dolorosa may be easily conjectured. 
The quiet of the night, the silence of the country roads and of 
the forest of Senlis, through which their journey was pursued, 
favoured the prayers that they probably repeated aloud. Then 
came, under the broiling heat of the July sun, their passage 
through the excited and crowded Paris streets, where, as the 
memoirs of the time tell us, prisoners were generally reviled and 
insulted by the ignorant and fanatical people who, during these 


? The manuscript of Dame Partington, an eye-witness of all she relates, is a most 
valuable contribution to the history of the blessed Carmelite martyrs. It was owing 
to her and to her community that the tragic story we are telling was well known in 
England as early as 1796. 
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last days of the Reign of Terror, seemed literally drunk with 
blood ! 

Owing to an unforeseen circumstance, we possess certain, 
if scanty, details concerning the nuns’ attitude during their short 
stay at the Conciérgerie. A wine-grower from Orleans, Denis 
Blot, although himself a prisoner, was employed to wait upon 
the other captives ; he was a good Christian, and the following 
year, having been restored to freedom by the death of 
Robespierre, he gave Sister Mary of the Incarnation some 
particulars regarding her Sisters. He distinctly remembered 
these “holy ladies,” as he called them; he noticed that on 
July 16th they seemed to celebrate a “great feast,” and he was 
able to procure for them a piece of burnt wood with which, 
having neither pen nor ink, they wrote a hymn to the tune of 
the “ Marseillaise.” The verses may be poor, but they breathe 
a spirit of heroic enthusiasm characteristic of the views held by 
souls who were not merely resigned but impatient to die for 
God: 

On July 17th, early in the morning, the sixteen Religious 
appeared before the revolutionary tribunal, together with Mulot 
de la Menardiére and seventeen other prisoners, men and 
women from different parts of France, and belonging to all 
ranks of society. The thirty-four were accused of “ being the 
enemies of the people,” and with having “conspired against its 
sovereignty.” 

Although our knowledge of her character makes us feel 
assured that, throughout the weary journey from Compiégne 
to Paris and again during their painful imprisonment at 
the Conciérgerie, Mother Teresa of St. Augustin was the soul 
of the little band of martyrs, yet no record exists of her words 
or actions during these trying days. Blot spoke with deep 
emotion of the “holy ladies” whom he was happy to serve, but 
the Prioress was not distinguished by him in any particular 
manner. It was not so before the tribunal ; here Mother Teresa 
was in duty bound to assert herself as the responsible head of 
her community, and with what generosity and dignity she did 
so our readers will judge. 

During these last weeks of the Terror even elementary 
forms of justice were cast to the winds; the prisoners were 
not allowed to defend themselves, they were tried, condemned, 
and executed as promptly as possible, their case being barely 
examined by the so-called judges, whose only object was 
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wholesale murder. The Carmelites’ chief crime was that they 
had continued to practise their Rule; for this offence they were 
declared “rebellious, seditious, enemies of the people,” and 
Scellier, the President of the tribunal, a native of Compiégne, 
conducted the debates with a brutality worthy of his chief, the 
notorious public accuser, Fouquier Tinville. 

The Prioress, who evidently followed the proceedings with 
close attention, appears to have interfered once or twice, merely 
from a sense of duty, for she had no hope, probably no desire, 
of avoiding the tragic fate that she knew was hanging over 
her. 

When the President accused the nuns of having concealed 
fire-arms in their house for the use of the emzgrés, Mother Teresa, 
drawing a crucifix from the folds of her dress, boldly replied : 
“ Here, citizen, are the only arms that we ever possessed ; you 
will never be able to prove that we had others.” Scellier then 
reproached her for her attachment for the royal family, a 
portrait of the King having been found in her possession. “ Your 
laws,” she answered, “cannot pretend to regulate the affections. 
God alone has a right to control them.” 

To the charge, a serious one during the Reign of Terror, of 
having corresponded with the emigrés, the Prioress replied with 
unhesitating sincerity that the nuns had, it is true, corresponded 
with their exiled chaplain, but on purely spiritual matters. 
“ Besides,” she added, “if this correspondence is a crime, I alone 
am guilty. Our Rules forbid the Sisters to correspond, even 
with their nearest relations, without the permission of the 
Prioress. I alone, therefore, am responsible. My Sisters are 
innocent.” “They are thy accomplices,” replied Scellier. 

Mother Teresa made another attempt to save the out-door 
Sisters, “who,” she urged, “ knew nothing of the contents of the 
letters that they were told to post, and who, as paid servants, 
were obliged to obey orders.” 

“Be silent,” roughly replied the President, “their duty was 
to denounce you.” The sentence was then read that condemned 
the Carmelites to death for having “held anti-revolutionary 
meetings,’ and for having persevered in their “fanatical ” 
practices, a term that, as the President explained, meant “ their 
fidelity to idiotic practices of religion.” We are told that when 
they realized that they were condemned only for the sake of 
religion, the prisoners expressed their joy. “My dear Mother 
and Sisters,’ exclaimed one of the nuns, Anne Pelras, “we are 
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going to die because of our love for our holy faith ; what happi- 
ness it is to die for God!” 

Only the youngest of the out-door Sisters, Thérése Soiron, 
fainted on hearing the sentence. The Mother Prioress begged 
a soldier standing near to bring her a glass of water. Thérése 
soon revived, and expressed her sorrow at this sudden weakness. 

Denis Blot, the nuns’ prison friend, relates that they left the 
court with “radiant” countenances, and that they gently 
comforted him when he wept on hearing that they were to die 
that same afternoon. 

On returning to the prison, the Prioress, anxious that her 
Sisters’ physical strength should be equal to their moral 
courage, sought to provide for her community a last repast ; 
the nuns were still fasting, and the executions took place 
towards evening. By selling a cloak she was able to buy for 
each one a cup of chocolate, and, having thus provided, as far 
as lay in her power, for their bodily necessities, she gathered 
them round her and began to recite the Office of the Dead. 

They were still on their knees when the summons came. 
Their names were called out, their hands tied, and thus they 
were led away to the Cour de Mai, where the carts stood 
waiting. Forty victims were to be executed that day; it is 
possible that the sixteen Religious may have been together, a 
circumstance that would account for the impression that they 
produced on the rough and excited multitude that filled the 
court and the adjacent streets. The furies, aptly called /es 
tricoteuses de la guillotine, were there well to the front, together 
with men, for whom in those days of horror the sight of human 
suffering seemed to possess an irresistible fascination. 

For once, the only time in the course of the Reign of Terror, 
the multitude seemed awed! From the carts arose the sweet, 
soft sound of women singing: the Sa/ve, the Ze Deum and 
other hymns of the Church floated through the sultry air, above 
the heads of the crowd. During the long drive from the 
Conciérgerie to the Place de la Nation, at the extremity of 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, the Carmelites continued to sing; 
the carts jolted heavily over the rough pavement, the July sun 
beat fiercely upon the motionless victims, but around these 
sixteen, sweet-faced, smiling women reigned an atmosphere of 
heavenly peace. It is probable that one or other of the devoted 
priests who, every day, risked their lives to absolve the con- 
demned prisoners, was there, concealed in the crowd to give 
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sacramental assistance to the day’s victims, but of this we have 
no certainty ; all we know is that never were souls so prepared 
for death as these, who for the last two years had made the 
supreme sacrifice the constant object of their meditations. The 
guillotine rose on the wide “ Place,” called before the Revolution 
the Place du tréne, and now Place de la Nation. Close to the 
scaffold were carts painted red, ready to receive the headless 
remains ; beyond the “Place” extended country roads and 
fields, lacking, however, the picturesque charm that marks the 
landscapes of the opposite side of Paris. Here, the country is 
flat and bare, only two tall columns, erected under Louis XIV., 
break the commonplace monotony of the view. 

For the last time, Mother Teresa of St. Augustin assumed 
the duties and responsibilities that fell to her share as Prioress. 
She asked to be allowed to die the last, and, on her request 
being granted, she directed the devotions that were to prepare 
her daughters more immediately for the sacrifice now close at 
hand. Kneeling around their Mother, the nuns renewed their 
baptismal vows and their vows of religion, and strange to say, 
for the only time during the history of the Reign of Terror, an 
atmosphere of respectful silence, almost of awe, reigned round 
the scaffold. The usual songs, cries, and insults were silenced, 
the drums did not beat, and the executioner meekly waited 
till the Carmelites had finished their prayers. 

At last the Prioress rose from her knees and took up her 
station at the foot of the guillotine; a few minutes more and 
the burden of responsibility so bravely borne would be laid 
down before the Great White Throne! Probably by her 
directions Sister Constance, the young novice, was the first to 
die ; she bowed down before her Superior, received her spoken 
blessing and lightly stepped up the bloody staircase, her fresh 
young voice singing the Laudate. The others took up the 
strain: one by one they passed before the Mother, whose 
guiding hand had led them to the summit of Calvary, and, still 
singing, went to meet death: some with tottering steps, bent 
under the weight of years,! others in the full strength of 
womanhood ; but all, Religious, lay-Sisters and humble /ouriéres, 
with joyous hearts and smiling eyes. 

Then came a moment when the Prioress was alone to sing 
the sacred hymn; her task was fulfilled, her charges were safe 
in the arms of God ; throughout the weary years of waiting and 


1 Two of the martyred nuns were seventy-nine years of age. 
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the tragic hours of agony, she had kept her little band firmly 
and happily united under her motherly rule, now at last she 
might go to her rest, having accomplished her mission to the 
bitter end. 

The bodies of the Carmelites, together with those of the 
other victims executed at the Place de la Nation, were thrown 
into a sand pit situated close to a ruined priory in the neighbour- 
hood of the “ Place,” there, in an enclosure that has since been 
walled in, rest 1,307 persons of all ranks and age, beheaded in 
the short space of six weeks! A white marble slab with the 
names of the sixteen Carmelites has been placed against 
the wall lately. In a neighbouring cemetery are buried the 
descendants of the victims of the Reign of Terror, and in 
the adjoining church a daily Mass is offered for the repose of 
their souls. 

There are few spots in Paris more impressive than the 
quiet enclosure, unknown to the world at large, where, under 
the cypress trees, the blessed Carmelite martyrs await the day 
of Resurrection. 

One word of the Sister who became the historian of 
her community. After parting in Paris from her Prioress, 
Sister Mary of the Incarnation went, as had been agreed, to 
Gisors in Normandy, and it was probably here that she heard 
of her Sisters’ imprisonment. Her life during the next few 
months seems to have been one of privation and terror, but 
details on the subject are wanting; when the Sister took up 
her pen it was to write of her martyred companions, not of her 
own adventures. Indeed, the memory of her community never 
left her, and, immediately after the fall of Robespierre, we find 
her eagerly seeking to collect details on the subject that lay 
near her heart. At Orleans she spoke with Denis Blot, whose 
recollection of the imprisoned nuns was so vivid that he assured 
her that he distinctly remembered the face of each one; in Paris 
she questioned the friends who, lost in the crowd, had witnessed 
the last scene of the drama ; at Compiégne,where she arrived in 
March, 1795, she began by going to the Mayor to retract the 
serment liberte, égalit?,and she did so with a dignity and boldness 
that prove her to have been a worthy pupil of the martyred 
Prioress. She required the Mayor to insert her protestation in 
the official register, and it was on this occasion that he showed 
her the identical declaration signed by her companions. Deeply 
moved, the Sister kissed the signatures of those whom in her 
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speech to the Mayor she calls her “virtuous and holy Sisters 
. . whose glorious destiny she was unworthy to share.” 

Another visit was paid by her to the English Benedictines, 
who were still in prison, and to whom, says the Stanbrook 
Manuscript, she rendered many services. We may imagine the 
deep feelings roused within her by the Religious who, as the 
companions of her Sisters’ imprisonment, were now united to 
her by close bonds of affection. A trifling incident must have 
done much to deepen these feelings. After the Carmelites had 
left Compiégne for Paris, the linen garments that they had been 
engaged in washing when summoned to depart, were given by 
the Mayor to the English nuns, whose religious habit was, he 
said, “offensive to republican eyes,” and it was clothed in the 
garments of her martyred Sisters that the prisoners appeared 
before Sister Mary of the Incarnation. Shortly afterwards, at 
the end of April, 1795, the Benedictines were released and, 
accompanied by their surviving chaplain, Mr. Higginson, and by 
Mr. Roper, a friend of the community, they crossed to England. 
They were still, we are told, being too poor to buy other clothes, 
wearing those that were sacred in their eyes as having belonged 
to martyrs.! 

It was from Sister Mary of the Incarnation that those 
who first wrote on the Carmelites of Compiégne gathered their 
information.? She spent the last years of her life at the Carmelite 
convent of Sens as a boarder, her feeble health making it 
impossible for her to resume the religious life that had been so 
abruptly broken off in 1792. Here she died, in 1836, at the age 
of seventy-five ; her manuscript account of her glorious Sisters’ 
tragic end was published after her death by M. Villecourt, her 
confessor, who became Cardinal. 

In the grave crisis through which the Catholic Church is 


1 The present representatives of the Benedictines of Cambrai are the Benedictines 
of Stanbrook Abbey, Worcester. A portion of the garments that once belonged to 
the blessed martyrs is still in their possession, but with sisterly generosity the 
English Religious parted with some of these precious relics in favour of the 
Carmelites, who, since 1867, are once more established at Compiégne. 

? Although the Sister’s own manuscript was only published in 1836, the pith 
of her narrative may be found in two works written on the subject many years before, 
Mémoires pour servir & l'histoire de la religion a la fin du 18* siecle, by M. Jauffret, 
Vicar General of Lyons, who became Bishop of Metz. His book.was published in 
1803, and Martyrs de la foi pendant la Revolution francaise, by \’ Abbé Guillon, in 
1821. The Laity Directory for 1796 contains an article by Bishop Milner on the 
Carmelites. His information was derived from the English Benedictines, who had 
lately landed at Dover. 
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passing in France, the story of Mother Teresa of St. Augustin 
and her companions has a peculiar fitness. The twentieth 
century persecutors have different methods, but their spirit and 
object are the same as those of the eighteenth century tyrants, 
and consequently the lessons of courage, patience, and faithful- 
ness taught by the martyred Prioress are singularly appropriate. 
Hence the outburst of devout joy with which the French 
Catholics hailed the beatification of one in whom natural 
qualities and supernatural gifts were harmoniously blended, who 
was, like her illustrious foundress, a mystic and yet most 
practical, a heroine and yet a true woman, lovable and beloved ; 
a saint, austere for herself, but deeply compassionate and tender 
towards others. 

BARBARA DE COURSON. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TOUT BIEN OU RIEN. 
FROM that day forward Ralph set himself diligently to look 
into his position. A great awakening came to him, and a great 
tempest arose in his soul. He had often recognized the impossi- 
bility of a logical standpoint in the Anglicanism he had been 
accustomed to; but, like large numbers of English people, he 
had been content not to look too closely into things which had 
been matters of ordinary acceptance. It did not seem to him 
necessary to make up his mind as to the embodiment of the 
spirit of compromise which is known as the Church of England, 
he being, and intending to remain a layman. His indecision 
had sat lightly upon him. With the extreme section of High 
Churchmen he had had only the sympathy that comes of culture : 
they had better taste than the others; they were promoting a 
form of worship more decent and more beautiful. But he had 
seen and inwardly laughed at the curious eclecticism which they 
had, in common with other parties in the Establishment ; 
eclecticism springing from the exercise of the private judgment 
which in theory they condemned, yet to which they gave the 
truest approval possible, that of practice, either as individuals 
or as members of some little group, one of many little 
groups of various shades of opinion; in their own view, at 
various stages of advance. Yet how could the position of each 
group be described as one stage of progress? How could those 
be stages which all were not bound to reach? And how much 
more vividly did all this come before him when he had once 
set himself to see and to examine group differing from group ; 
members, or nominal members of one group differing from one 
another : some looking to the early Church of the West ; others 
to the Primitive Church of East and West alike ; some to the 
English pre-Reformation “use”: a few even committing them- 
selves to the theory that all was right up to the end of the sixth 
century ; all after that needing the besom of reform. Ralph 
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amused himself with what he called a new reading of a certain 
declaration recorded in Holy Scripture: “ Lo, I am with you, 
even to the end of the sixth century!” The absurdity was so 
delightfully patent. But much sorrow and sadness of spirit was 
coming upon him, and the smile was not all of mirth: for with 
deepening earnestness came deepening certainty of a breach 
with his old life and all it held. He saw certain clerics pressed 
upon with all the weight of Anglican “authority,” because of 
certain “unauthorized” practices: he saw others counted as 
great lights of the Anglican Church none the less because they 
denied, by implication at least, some cardinal doctrine embodied 
in the simplest Creed of Christendom. He thought of the 
many sects, large and small, whose numbers were perpetually 
increasing ; he thought, with a smile, how the old sectary 
was Said to have described his position, as that of belonging, not 
to the split, but to the split that had splitted from the split ; and 
Ralph saw clearly enough that the great Anglican split from 
the. Church Catholic and Roman had been the mother of all 
the heresies and schisms from which, with unconscious irony, 
she prays, ‘Good Lord, deliver us.” To Ralph Comyn eclecti- 
cism was sheer nonsense, and at last he came to the conclusion 
that there was no logical standpoint between the acceptance of 
the Christian Faith handed down through generation after 
generation by the Catholic Church, and the denial of any 
revelation beyond the “natural.” But, supposing the Catholic 
Church to have received a deposit of doctrine, of which she 
assuredly had lost nothing, assuredly also, in his opinion, had she 
added thereto, and absolutely without authority, and to his 
mind the fact, as he held it, of such addition, militated strongly 
against the belief in any original revelation to her and through 
her. And how could that body be the channel of revelation, 
which had trampled upon freedom, denied the most sacred 
rights of men, corrupted whatever she could, fostered a 
degrading superstition, and, in the persons of her highest in 
position, reached the greatest depth of her unfaithfulness, a 
depth of unfaithfulness and scandal which her children must 
ever deplore, as her terrible wounding in the house of those 
who loved her, and yet one of the most irrefutable evidences of 
her divine mission; for how, if not divinely chosen and sent 
forth, could she have overlived all this? Much more, too, was 
in Ralph’s thought which cannot here be detailed. It is familiar 
enough to the aliens from the great august creation of God who 
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has, like her Maker, walked upon the Way of Sorrows. Upon her 
back the smiters have smitten ; the archers have sorely wounded 
her; the children nourished at her breast have made her to 
weep and to bleed. But never has the Holy Ghost forsaken 
her. In all her times He has been with her; has quickened 
her life and fed, and will feed for evermore. For she is no 
mere monument of antiquity ; no mere wonderful recorder of 
a great past gone for ever. Her eyes look before and after: 
she is the living one, the saving one, and against her the gates 
of Hell shall not prevail. 

Ralph Comyn wrecked his belief in her on those human 
limitations which are an integral part of the Rock on which she 
is founded ; proofs positive of her divinity, who has God’s gift 
of power and bringing to remembrance and interpretation. 

To him there seemed nothing between “I believe” in the 
full sense, and “I know not.” He was sure that “I believe,” 
with all its tremendous implications, was not for him: and so 
he turned his back and said, “I know not,” and then, 
“T deny.” 

Ralph came to see his uncle and Aloysia, and told them his 
decision. He said, “There was no choice for me. I cannot 
accept a compromise, and I cannot believe in the Church you 
love, though I recognize her as the Church of millions of 
beautiful souls. I must therefore stand outside.” 

Is there any grief like the grief of the lovers of souls, those 
who realize somewhat of the meaning of that separation from 
God which is the very heart of Hell itself? 

He could not bear to look at Aloysia ; he turned to his uncle 
and said, “Say one word to me, dear uncle, dear friend. You 
know I have done what I have done honestly.” 

“] know it; and I can understand that, as you cannot accept 
the Faith, you feel bound to reject the mutilated form of it 
which so many profess.” 

“You think with me that my present position is better than 
any form of Protestantism ?” 

“No, I certainly do not think it is better in itself; because 
Protestants, broadly speaking, accept, or are supposed to accept, 
under whatsoever limitations, the doctrine of the Incarnation 
and the Redemption of the world. You smile at my saying, 
‘or are supposed to accept.’ We cannot go into that now. 
But I think you see what I mean. And, again, many Protes- 
tants have a very strong belief in sacramental grace. As a 
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matter of course, it seems to me that crumbs even, much more 
a half-loaf, are better than no bread.” 

“You say you do not think it ‘ better in itself’?” 

“]T mean to imply that perhaps it may be better—as a phase 
—for you. For I think—no, I am sure—that you love truth, 
and that, however wrong a decision you may make—forgive the 
plain speaking—you will always be honest in making it.” 

“ As a phase,” annoyed Ralph. We want our convictions to 
be thought eternal. 

“T have not decided hastily, uncle. I have given a good 
deal of time—a great deal of time—to the subject. I think it 
is not a mere phase—I am not one of those who lightly change.” 

“TI did not mean to hurt you, boy. But, after all, what is 
time? The moment we see, we see. One man may have spent 
long in searching for a star: another may look up and at once 
it may meet his eye. One day the gift of faith may come to 





you, and then 

“ You will see,” said Aloysia. “We will pray for you. You 
may not think that of any use, but we will never cease.” 

“T shall love to think you pray for me, Lois—and uncle, 
too.” 

If any one had asked Ralph his opinion as to the value of 
prayer, he would probably have said: “It has none whatever, 
except, perhaps, subjectively.” 

Yet he was glad when he knew that those prayers would go 
up for him. So inconsequent are we—“ infants crying in the 
night ”"—infants who turn from the Great Mother, and moan in 
the dark when they cannot feel her breast. 

Then Ralph said good-bye. He read Aloysia’s face, and 
saw the grief of a soul that is one with the Great Lover and is 
lover of all souls in Him; saw, too, the tender personal affection 
for him who had been her big playmate, her friend; one for 
whom she had prayed many prayers, and made many offerings, 
and given precious things only known of by the Accepter of 
them. 

“Good-bye, good-bye, then. Yes, it has to be good-bye, 
because I may never see you again: you may never want to see 
me again. I am in earnest now. I seem to have come awake, 
and to have shaken off the miserable thing in religion which 
answers to dilettantism in art. And I may have to make my 
work destructive. I think I shall have to make it destructive. 
I think—no, I am sure I shall have to try to break down idols, 
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even those before which men and women like you are kneeling 
every day.” 

Lois did not move, though a shudder swept over her soul. 
The sorrow on her face had no trace of hopelessness ; the face 
that bore the impress of the hearing of the words, Vent, sponsa 
Mea. 

“]T am very, very sorry, Ralph, I am more than sorry, dearest 
cousin. But I believe—I am sure—that you will one day kneel 
at the pierced Feet. One day you will come to the Mother of 
us all.” 

Then he went away. 

This, then, was Lois Egerton’s grief. 

But the grief was not as of one who sorrows hopelessly. 
“Tam sure! Iam sure!” Yet tears fell on the Feet, as she 
kissed the crucifix ; and tears fell as she knelt and bowed her 
head on the robe’s hem of the Mother: the Mother whose eyes 
were full of the sorrow of the world and of each of her children 
therein : full of the sorrow, but full of the comfort, too. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ERIN, GOOD-BYE. 

Lois MOORE studied, and thought, and wrote. And one day 
she wrote a poem which she was pleased with beyond all that 
she had hitherto done, and sent it to Mr. Ross. But it came 
back, and not in proof. There was a gravely kind note with it. 
He was afraid, he said, that she was writing too fast, and too 
much. This was a remarkable poem in some ways. The gold 
was there, but the waggon carrying the precious metal jolted. 
In other words, her thought was better than her form. It was 
a fault on the right side, but still a fault, for you could not have 
poetry without form. Would she go over this, and let him see 
it again if she cared to do so? And would she again consider 
his suggestion as to a short prose story, some twenty pages 
long, which he would be truly pleased to be able to accept ? 

And Lois sat down and wrote a story. She made a sort of 
audacious imaginative plunge into a world of which she knew 
nothing, and wrote a story of the kind that foolish people call 
clever ; of the kind that young people write because they are 
ignorant of the things they touch upon ; the kind that d/asé folk 
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—and worse—condemn them for writing as being too know- 
ledgable; in fact the kind that she would not have written 
a year ago—nor shown to Uncle James if he were sitting in the 
flesh beside her, as twelve months since he had so often sat. 

It was well for Lois that the story fell into these kind, 
experienced hands, and well for her that the friend so far off 
could give her a kindly glimpse of the truth; could condemn 
the tone of the story and yet respect the virgin heart that 
beat under an unseemly guise. How unseemly Lois never 
knew. There were hot tears shed, and then the manuscript was 


destroyed. 
One day, after much thinking, Lois wrote this : 


Dear Mr. Ross,—You have been so very kind to one who is only 
a stranger to you, especially in saving me from publishing what you 
tell me I should one day be sorry for having allowed anyone to print, 
that Iam going to be bold enough to ask you to help me in another 
way. Could you tell me of any work I could do in England? It is 
evidently best that I should not write much at present. I think I could 
be a companion to a lady who wanted some one to read to her and do 
things for her; and I can play accompaniments and sing a little. 
I would take pains to do whatever was wanted. I wish very much to 
see something of a larger world than I can see here; and also, though 
I have very kind friends, it is important to me to be independent. 
I ought to have put this first, because I do want to make a living wow, 
and of course I could wait before seeing people and things. But it 
would be nice if I could combine the two. I hope you will not mind 


my asking you this. It will mean a great deal to me if you can help 


me. 
Yours sincerely, 


Lois Moore. 


The letter was read, and handed on to Mrs. Ross. “Oh, your 
little wild Irish girl! My dear! Does she think you keep a 
registry office? Really the applications you get would fill a 
volume of Punch for absurdity.” 

“But I don’t see anything absurd in Miss Moore’s letter.” 

“Why should she have found out that ridiculously soft old 
heart of yours?” 

“Well! well! Can we find her something ?” 

“ My dear, every country girl thinks a companionship would 
be charming. She little knows what the general run of women 
who want companions are like! Old ladies with chronic disease 
in their tempers—people who can’t get on with their own kin, 
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and who bully the unfortunates who come to them for maids’ 
wages or less. I don’t believe your wild Irish girl would stand 
bullying either!” 

“Marion! Suppose you ask her to come to us, and meet 
our friends, and try to find something suitable? We can see 
what sort of education she has had, and whether she could be 
trained for some good teaching post.” 

Some discussion, some objection, and then, as usual, Mr. Ross 
had his own way. The invitation was duly sent, duly accepted, 
and a fortnight later Lois had left the country in which she was 
never again to make her home. 

The old doctor had made a mistake. Mr. Gray had written 
to Mrs. Moore, and she had sent her step-daughter fifty pounds. 
She had married again, and was the mother of a son, but she 
had retained her name. The gift was not an ungenerous one, 
but it was enclosed in a note so blunt that the Lees had had 
hard work to dissuade Lois from returning it. “For this occasion 
only,” was one phrase which hurt her. 

“ As if I had asked her!” 

“Keep it, my dear,” said Miss Susie, “she meant it kindly, 
though she didn’t word her letter very prettily. It will be very 
useful to you. There’s an old proverb which my grandmother 
used to be fond of quoting, to the effect that many a crooked 
loaf makes a straight inside. And though Mrs. Moore has cut 
the loaf very crooked for you, still, my dear child, it zs a loaf, 
and a good big one, and it won’t do you any harm in the long 
run.” 

So the gift was accepted ; the thought of her independence 
weighing most with Lois. She insisted on placing the money 
in Miss Lee’s hands. “ You may give me whatever is left, when 
I go away, after deducting what is fair for my keep.” The old 
lady smiled. But, needless to say, the sum was intact when 
Lois decided to go to England. 

“My dear, you have been my companion—our companion— 
and the doctor wouldn’t hear of my taking it, even if I wished, 
which I certainly don’t. No, no, you mustn’t be a proud girlie. 
God bless you, and send you success !” 

A big hole was made in the money for Lois’s equipment. 
Miss Lee insisted on her getting things such as she had never 
possessed before; among them a very nice travelling trunk, 
initialled, with good leather straps for trunk, rug, and umbrella. 

“It would be more in keeping to go out of Ireland with a 
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rope round the trunk, you know, Lois,” said the old lady, “at 
least it’s proper to think so.” Not so much was spent on dress 
as if mourning were not still Lois’s wear. But she must have 
one nice frock, and she must have various garments which 
Miss Lee ticked off the names of on her fingers, making Lois 
wonder if she had hitherto seemed painfully shabby in her old 
friend’s eyes. 

She had some money to take with her, and a little savings- 
bank account, for Miss Lee had said in reply to Lois’s request 
that she would be her banker, “No, I won't, Lois, because 
it'll be nicer for you to be able to get the money whenever 
you want it, without being bothered to ask me. Only you'll be 
careful, won’t you, and you won’t give it away, and above all 
you won't lend it, will you?” Lois laughed a laugh that broke, 
as she gave the last good-bye kiss. 

The doctor took her to Dublin, bought her ticket for her, 
and saw her off. 

Her country’s blue mountains smiled on her in the sunshine 
as she steamed out of Kingstown Harbour; away eastward 
towards the Welsh coast which she had seen in the distance 
when, as a child, she had been taken to the seaside. When it 
snowed over there, it was because the Welshmen were plucking 
their geese, and the snow was the white feathers. But she had 
never seen that snow. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
INTRODUCED BY ROSS AND ROSS. 


IT was a journey uneventful enough, and brought to its close 
by the kind welcome given at the door-steps by Mrs. Ross to 
the young stranger whom her husband had met at the station. 
As Mr. Ross drove home beside Lois, he had time to confirm 
himself in the assurance which a moment’s glance at her at 
the station had given him, that his wife would think her 
“quite presentable.” He had recognized her at once, for he 
had seen a very bad photograph of this his “contributor” to 
the Magazine. He felt an innocent pride in the appearance 
of the graceful girl whom he commended to the kindness of 
his wife, a kindness differing from his own, but kindness still. 
They all—that is, the family, and its friends whom Lois saw 
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during her visit to the Ross’s house — agreed that she was 
very nice indeed: they also agreed that she was “not in the 
least like an English girl,” though they could not have formu- 
lated the difference which they felt, a difference which they 
had made up their minds to feel. It was perhaps a little 
disappointing when once she had undone a piece of sewing 
for Mrs. Ross, to find that she did not throw the threads on 
the carpet, as a friend of Mrs. Ross who had been in Ireland, 
had assured her that Irish ladies always did. But there were 
other things to notice. An Irish girl is less outwardly reserved 
than an English girl, and it is difficult for most people 
to understand that under the surface-freedom and airy 
lightness the reserve may be a far deeper one than where 
there is constraint, if not a certain stiffness. 

Mrs. Ross, feeling herself responsible for Lois, occasion- 
ally “took her in hand,” notably as to certain idioms and 
pronunciations which might have “interfered with her success.” 
Lois, later on, for instance, spoke of her dress as having 
been rather “tossed” during her journey; and Mrs. Ross said 
gently, “We say ‘tumbled.’” She was begged to say “ Yes” 
and “No,” instead of replying with a little sentence, such as 
“T do,” or “I have not.” 

But a learned professor one evening discoursing on some 
subject akin to this, went on to say it was interesting to notice 
that certain languages such as Irish and Latin had no direct 
affirmative or negative. The French language had to construct 
its own Oui and Non—and here he touched on the question 
involved in Langue @otl and Langue doc. So in Scripture 
Christ’s reply was not “Yes,” but “Thou hast said,” “Thou 
sayest it.” 

Lois listened carefully, and quoted to Mrs. Ross next day ; 
but that lady only said, “My dear, that’s all very well for 
professors, but if you go about speaking differently from 
English people—well, it will be a pity.” Lois laughed good- 
humouredly and said, “I must try to learn—but I don’t see 
why all people should speak alike.” Mrs. Ross’s mental reply 
was, “People who have to earn their bread can’t afford to 
indulge in provincialisms or peculiarities,” but she left it unmade 
to the ear. 

The more than awful rebuke which Mrs. Ross occasionally 
administered, a rebuke which, in after-years, Lois could heartily 
laugh at, but which at this time was weighted with all the terrible 
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suggestion of the mysterious unutterability of the horrors of 
solecism, was “ That is unusual, my dear.” 

But if Mrs. Ross tried to polish the little Irish diamond— 
which process she, however unconsciously, let alone when 
Mr. Ross was at home in the evenings, and on Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays—it must not be supposed that she was 
anything but courteous and kind. It was her way to wish to 
improve people, or to attempt to do so; and many might have 
tried the improving process in a less kindly fashion. 

Lois met people whose names were familiar to her, and she 
heard talk of a kind that was not familiar. One thing that 
struck her was that the people she was meeting now, always, 
when speaking of our Lord, used the title of “Christ.” It was 
a little thing perhaps, but it was one “point of difference.” 
But the whole tone of discussion was different, and she was 
unprepared for it. 

Mr. Ross used now and then to have little talks with her, 
and she spoke more freely to him than to anyone. There was 
question in her grave eyes, as well as on her tongue. 

“Yes, my dear Miss Moore,” he said once, at an evening 
gathering, “I suppose it must be a shock to you, who have 
lived, not only in a clerical atmosphere, but in the clerical 
atmosphere of an Irish rectory, to hear these things. You see, 
the currents cf modern thought are getting very, very strong, 
and where there have been, and are still, such continuous 
efforts to dam the river up, the force of the loosened flood is 
tremendous. It may even sweep away more than ought to go.” 
He said this last sentence as if half to himself. Lois looked at 
him with startled eyes. 

“Oh, Mr. Ross, do you mean that people are going to cease 
from being Christians ? That seems too dreadful to think of.” 

“| think that the Zeztgezst—the Spirit of the Age—is that 
of destruction of whatever is not founded on the enduring 
foundation of man’s noblest gift, Reason; but I believe this 
will be succeeded by a noble constructiveness which will be 
firmly and broadly based. I trust we shall have by-and-by 
a truer and better form of religion than we have ever had ; 
a religion that, while rejecting all that is base, and retaining all 
that is noble, will gather in those great and pure minds who are 
now repelled by what they see to be worldliness and super- 
stition, and enrich itself with all that they have it in their power 
to give.” 
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“Do you mean that these great men want to give us a new 
religion ?” said Lois, in a hushed voice. 

“T think they will teach us to understand something of what 
religion is: an infinitely bigger thing than you or I, or they 
even, can understand.” 

“You don’t think, you can’t think, that people will cease to 
believe in Jesus ?” 

“TI think that the Central Figure of the religion of the West, 
the figure of Christ, will be seen in its full majesty and beauty, 
when the cerements are torn away which ages of superstition 
and idolatry have wrapt round it. Ah, Miss Moore, God is 
greater than the God we have set up in our minds, as surely as 
He is greater than the God Rome has set up on her altars. But 
perhaps I am wrong to speak thus to you. Keep your simple 
faith, my dear child, if you can, and at any rate do your duty. 
That is the main thing. It doesn’t really matter what any one 
of us believes, if he does his duty.” 

“Even if he is a Roman Catholic, Mr. Ross?” 

“You are laughing at me, Miss Moore, because you guess 
that I am, as I frankly acknowledge myself to be, deeply 
prejudiced against that religion.” Here Mr. Ross stopped 
rather abruptly, for two men who had been talking at some 
little distance, came nearer, and sat down close by. They had 
moved without stopping their talk, and both Lois and Mr. Ross 
could hear as clearly as the gentleman to whom the words were 
addressed. “You, Mr. Comyn, believe in certain great dead 
teachers: Christians believe in Jesus, the living God. We shall 
see which belief will in the long run be found to work best.” 

“We are getting too theological,” said Mr. Ross. “Come 
with me, and let me introduce you to Lady Keith. She knows 
Ireland, and will like to meet an Irish lady.” 

They passed the two gentlemen, and the one addressed as 
Mr. Comyn looked up, giving something like a start as Lois 
went by on Mr. Ross's arm. 

“ Do you know that young lady ?” asked his friend. 

“No, but she has a curious likeness to some one I know. 
Who is she ?” 

“Miss Moore, the Irish girl Ross has got hold of: his latest 
phoenix. He says her work is going to enrapture us all by-and- 
by : or he would say so, if he were not learning a little caution.” 

“Oh!” said Comyn. But he looked after Lois Moore. He 
was introduced to her jater on in the evening, and a few words 
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were exchanged between them. He was disappointed in her. 
He laughed at himself for feeling this disappointment, and 
scarcely would allow to himself its reason—that the brows were 
the brows of Aloysia Egerton, while the lips were the lips of a 
stranger. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN ASSISTANT TEACHER. 


Mrs. Ross was beginning to get a little anxious about “ settling 
Lois before the time for the holiday flitting drew too near. She 
and her husband talked her over with friends of good counsel, 
and at last it was arranged that she was to go to a girls’ school 
at some distance from London, where, as they told her, she 
would have the means of being trained so as by-and-by to 
command a larger salary than she could hope to gain at present, 
and -might help in the teaching of the less advanced pupils, and 
walk out with the elder girls. She was to have lessons “in 
certain branches in which she was rather deficient,” as Miss 
Primrose put it; or, as Miss Ella said, “in subjects that she had 
perhaps found less attractive than others.” They meant the 
same thing, but it sounded two different things; for the art of 
putting things is surely one of the most delightful arts of social 
life. 

This was not by any means what Lois had wished for; but 
the question of income had to be considered, and the Primroses 
would give her a salary large enough to cover all necessary 
expenses outside of the board and lodging which she would 
have in their house. She had too much sense not to see that 
the idea of supporting herself by her pen was out of the question 
for probably a long time to come; but somehow she shrank 
from the thought of living inaschool. Mr. Ross told her he had 
heard of the Primroses as liberal-minded and cultured women ; 
and she was naturally restrained from raising objections to the 
Ross’s plan for her by the dread lest they might have any 
occasion to think of her as an anxiety or a burden. She had 
a week with the sisters before their school quarter (the day of 
terms was not as yet) began. She had some pleasant talk with 
Miss Ella, who was interested in her writing, and said that some 
day she must read some of it to her. But there was an 
atmosphere of getting ready for the quarter’s work which Lois 
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felt very strongly. Both the sisters said they hoped she would 
find time to write some more of her beautiful poetry. They had 
seen one or two poems of hers in Xoss's Magazine. But 
Springton House was not the place for Lois to write poetry, as 
she had suspected from the first. 

She worked hard at whatever was put before her to prepare 
or do; and this took far more effort than if she had been 
trained for it; and at private study. She had realized in full 
that, if ever she were to write just what she wanted to say, not 
what others wanted her to write, she must have the power of 
making her living. She objected to Aurora Leigh’s multi- 
tudinous scribblings in order to make money, before she could 
sphere immortal verse. She had not needed Mr. Ross’s kindly 
half-chaff, whole-earnest, “You mustn’t attempt any shilling 
shockers, you know—never, never, never!” which had brought 
the vivid red to her cheek. Then he said, ‘“ You know how you 
have told us your uncle said to you that you were not only to 
write we//, but ‘in laudable things.’ ” 

She worked on quietly, and sadly too in some ways, for the 
new world was so much less fair than it had been in dreams, 
and she missed the old life. She hated the formal walks. “Of 
course one can’t go hop-skip through a town,” but the 
“crocodile” walk, as she called it, tried her far beyond things 
more serious. And it was but a little thing, yet when she had 
gone singing through a passage, and Miss Primrose had opened 
a door, and looked out with pain decorous, and later on told her 
in deeply serious tones, that Mr. Swinford had been giving 
a Bible class in that room, Lois felt a sense of weight upon her 
that she called herself foolish for feeling, and yet felt and could 
not but feel. 

When the Ross’s saw her again, they found her older and 
less elastic. “Settling down nicely,” said Mrs. Ross; but 
Mr. Ross said nothing. He thought that there was about her 
a certain purposeful strength which the old publisher was glad of 
—but that tired look, that half-wistful, half-sorrowful expression 
about her mouth! 

“1 wish we could have helped trying to turn a poet into 
a school-marm,” he said to his wife. 

“Oh, my dear Duncan, it will be all right. We want proper 
teachers badly, and the girl can’t live on poetry. Anyhow, we 
couldn’t have helped it. One has to be practical, and if a poet 
has no money, she must pay the penalty, poor thing.” 
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Lois hated her life. Plainly that was how it was. Some- 
times now and then, she beat her wings hard against the bars of 
—the schoolroom. - One day just like another! Well, was it 
not so very often at the Rectory? Yes, but there it need not 
have been, whereas here it must be. Up at a certain time, 
unless you were ill, breakfast to make; the crocodile to take 
out for a walk and bring home again; the preparing of the 
younger ones for those beautiful and carefu! lessons of Miss Ella’s, 
which it was her occasional and much cared-for privilege to 
hear ; lessons which helped her more than she knew, but which 
she rarely, very rarely enjoyed ; the long, dreary tables at meal- 
times, with girls all down each side, and a teacher at each end ; 
the passing of the bread-and-butter from girl to girl, and the 
passing of the bread and the butter (asked for by a girl with 
a peculiar strong voice) to the teachers, she being one; the 
superintendence of practising; the going to put out the lights, 
the feeling that it might be “unusual” to allow the girls to kiss 
her, as some of them were at first inclined to do; the silence 
and loneliness of the empty class-room, where she studied in the 
evenings, brightened when Miss Ella came in now and then to 
ask if she could give her a little help, and to give it so easily, so 
swectly ; Miss Ella, who, Lois thought, knew everything that 
a teacher ought to know. Now and then she availed herself of 
Miss Primrose’s invitation to her, in common with other resident 
teachers, to come to her sitting-room for a chat after nine. But 
everyone had needlework and it was dull, Lois thought. They 
were all too tired for anything more than chit-chat, after their 
long day’s work—and Fraulein sometimes fell asleep in the cosy 
little chair which was always by tacit consent left for her. 

Lois had much, very much to learn. She did not understand 
these good women and their ways; only rarely they really 
touched one another at some point. But Lois had true under- 
standing of what was the mainspring of their lives, even devotion 
to a very high ideal of duty, and a passion for service which 
found vent in many ways; that perpetual bit of work in Miss 
Primrose’s hands, when she was not teaching, was a part of it. 
She could not be idle. She must do something. It fidgeted 
Lois ; and sometimes fidgeted others. 

And they knew what Lois had been taught, though it was to 
take a long time for the lesson to sink down into her soul, even 
that it is, and must always be what we are that is of importance, 
and that what we do is important only as it comes out of this. 
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In the parable of the talents, the servant indeed has done well ; 
he has used his gifts aright, and by that use increased their 
value. But what is his lord’s commendation? Is it not that 
he is good and faithful? And so, because he has been faithful 
in a few things, he is placed over many things, and enters into 
the joy of his Lord. The gain of the talents was only the 
outward thing; but the priceless treasure was the servant's 
faithfulness, and to this, not to its external manifestation, the 
reward was given, even the entrance into the joy of his Lord. 

Lois had many bits of fascinating lore, which had clung to 
her after much reading, however irregular in kind and substance, 
and much talk with Uncle James. The girls found this out, 
and whoever walked beside her during the morning walk would 
sometimes say, “Tell me something pretty, Miss Moore.” But 
pretty things come just naturally, not always when of deliberate 
purpose you rack your brain to find them—even if you always 
know what other people think pretty. So the girl was often 
disappointed. Little bits would flash out now and then which 
interested Miss Primrose, but she was sometimes unhappy, in a 
mild way, because she could not “ verify.” 

It was not the fault of the school, nor the fault of the really 
good and kind-hearted women who kept it, that Lois was 
unhappy. It was partly that an instrument was being put to 
uses it was not intended for, the fineness or coarseness of the 
instrument being outside the question, which was one merely of 
fitness or unfitness ; and it was partly because of the transplant- 
ing process ; for Lois had been transplanted, and she had yet 
to learn that adaptability to circumstances which is natural 
to so many, but which others learn with difficulty, or not 
at all. 

They found that she was familiar with some of the great 
work in English literature, and it was plain that she loved it; 
so they wished to hand over to her at least some of the teaching 
in this subject, but they had some reason to be sure that she 
could not arrange her lessons properly. 

“ She does not methodize,” said Miss Ella. 

‘You don’t know how much to give ata dose,” said Katey 
Stuart, a bright young woman, who had come to pay a visit as 
an old pupil. 

She penetrated the funny, stiff little teacher-husk that Lois 
had assumed, and got to the fruit. 

“You are a humbug, Miss Moore, with your put-on, 
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starched little ways. And you needn't try to turn yourself into 
an Englishwoman. You are a great deal nicer as you are 
naturally. Everyone is nicer when they are themselves. Miss 
Ella would ask me if that was English, and I should say that 
it’s my English, my very, very own, best brand, home-cured. 
And you are just as much of a girl as I am, even if you have 
written vusses. I’m going to show you that some day, I am. If 
I had a home, I'd carry you off somehow and make you laugh 
and enjoy life. By-and-by, who knows?” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE REVOLT. 

Lols broke up this life at last. She and Miss Ella had a long talk, 
and Lois found that both Miss Primrose and her sister, though 
really liking her, felt it would be better for their school to have 
somebody who would fit more naturally into their ways; and 
thought that Lois herself would be happier if she were living 
under less “regulation” than that necessary for a boarding- 
school. Miss Ella told her of a secretaryship which she believed 
she could get for her, being responsible for her punctuality, neat 
handwriting, and readiness to do simple work, at first under 
superintendence. This would take up the mornings five days 
a week, and leave her Saturdays and all afternoons quite free. 

“ Mrs. Lester will give a pound a week, which is good pay as 
things go at present, and you could easily get a little other work, 
and live with some nice people, unless you preferred lodgings, 
which I should not advise.” 

Lois felt Miss Ella’s kindness greatly, and was glad to try 
for the secretaryship. Mrs. Lester engaged her, on Miss Ella 
Primrose’s recommendation, to begin new work after Easter. 

Lois made all her plans before writing to Mr. Ross. She 
intended to live in lodgings ; one room would do, as she would 
be so much away from it; and there was the British Museum 
to read at, and she meant to attend lectures; and she would 
cater for herself, and spend less than if she boarded with any 
one. To the rural mind there is something fascinating in the 
thought of living in lodgings in London. The independence of the 
lodger is greater than that of the boarder. There is an interest 
in providing for one’s self: a delight without the consciousness of 
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one sordid stain, in doing the best with one’s money, even in 
cooking little messes for one’s own consumption. A delight 
in arranging one’s own hours there is also. In fact there is 
over all a rosy halo which does not take very long to pass 
away. 

Mr. Ross was gravely displeased when he heard of Lois 
having left Springton House, and of her determination to live in 
lodgings. “I must go; I cannot bear it; I have tried ever so 
hard.” It surprised him, too, this burst of what he considered 
petulance. 

“T am sorry you should have left the Primroses. As to the 
secretaryship, I have nothing to say against it, if you are really 
business-like enough not to make a mess of Mrs. Lester’s 
important inquiry work. But as to your living in lodgings, I 
entirely set my face against it. You are too young, my child, 
and—forgive me-—too beautiful for that sort of thing. Whatever 
you do, Miss Moore, don’t go in for Bohemianism. It would be 
fatal to your influence and to your work.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Mr. Ross, about Bohemianism, 
but I could not go on with the life I have been leading. Those 
awful Sundays, for instance. You might not go to a church 
you liked, because Miss Primrose thought it would be bad for 
the girls if you went to one she didn’t approve of for them, and 
she didn’t approve of ‘High Churches.’ And you had to sit 
with the girls all the afternoon. They have every other week 
what they call ‘Slave Sunday,’ when they are obliged to write 
out what they can remember of the sermon. The church girls 
have the advantage over the chapel ones, because the sermons 
are shorter. They used to beg of me to tell them something, if 
it was only the text. I believe they made up a lot.” 

“ And was that all that Miss Moore found grievous?” 

“Mr. Ross, I hated the whole thing. It’s no use trying to 
explain. It would only sound silly. But it’s true—I did hate 
it, and I have done with it.” 

Duncan Ross smiled kindly, but as one would smile at the 
unreasonableness of a poor spoiled child. The smile stung Lois 
more than any reproach could have done. To him there was 
a sort of ludicrous inadequacy in Lois’s reasons for disliking 
the Primrose régime, even though he felt there was more behind 
that dislike than she had expressed or even implied. She 
seemed to him much more of a wilful girl or even a silly child, 
than he had supposed her. He said quietly, “My dear Miss 
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Moore, I warn you that, if you do this, you will spoil your 
career.” 

“What can you mean, Mr. Ross?” 

“Well, you will find it difficult to get respectable people to 
care to know you. You will see nothing of nice society. You 
ought to board with nice folk. People don’t look for any good 
to come out of cheap lodging-houses. The sort of people you 
are likely to meet ’ She interrupted him, with her cheeks 
aflame and anger in her eyes. 

“You ought not to talk to me like that; it’s enough to 
make me hate respectability. I believe I do hate it. And you 





have forgotten that my employer at least is respectable.” He 
had. 

“Forgive me,” he said, “I do not mean to presume on my 
friendship for you. I only want to save you from troubles and 
dangers.” 

“You can’t save me from them. I wish for them. I would 
court them, run into them—anything rather than be stifled. 
I have followed your advice; and it has meant the spending 
of a horrible two years. Oh, how I hate 7razning/ It is 
like being in one of the circles of the Inferno—or, at any rate, 
the ante-Hell. I know this sounds only silly exaggeration.” 

So it did. She went on. “Did you mean just now that, if 
I led an independent life, you wouldn’t want to see any more of 
my work ?” 

“Well, no—but—but——.” 

She turned on him like a young savage thing. She under- 
stood the kindly, conventional old gentleman as little as he did 
her. 

“Then you will never hear from me again, never, never, 
never! Oh, how could you say that? Good-bye, Mr. Ross.” 

She was out of the room before he had got over his bewilder- 
ment. “These young things! How mad a thing is youth! 
My poor little naughty, wild Irish girl! But she'll come back 
one day.” 

Lois did not come back; and Mr. Ross was unhappy and 
wrote a kind letter to her, addressed to the care of Miss 
Primrose. It was never: answered, for through a postman’s 
error it was returned to the Post Office, and came back to its 
writer. After a little while Duncan Ross forgot. 


EMILY HICKEY. 
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The West Riding Judgment. 
THE Judgment of the Court of Appeal in the “King v. the 
County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire,” was delivered 
on August 8th. The suit had been instituted by the Crown to 
compel the County Council in question to pay the entire salaries 
of the teachers in their non-provided elementary school, as like- 
wise to refund the sums deducted from their salaries in the past 
—on the pretext that the local authority was only bound to 
pay for the secular instruction. The Divisional Court, with the 
concordance of all three judges, had decided that the local 
authority was bound to pay, and had issued a mandamus 
to compel them. In the Court of Appeal two judges, the 
Master of the Rolls and Lord Justice Farwell, were for cancel- 
ling the decision of the Divisional Court, whilst Lord Justice 
Moulton was for sustaining it. As the Appeal Court is superior 
to the Divisional Court the contention of the County Council 
prevailed ; but in doctrinal authority we may take the six 
judges concerned to be fairly equal, and hence cannot but be 
impressed by the fact that the judgment of four experts against 
two was adverse to the Council of the West Riding. As the 
opinion of those judges is also contrary to what was generally 
supposed, indeed was palpably intended by the Government 
which passed the Bill of 1902, and, apart from the few fanatics 
of the West Riding and elsewhere, was accepted generally by 
the administrative authorities throughout the country, the 
decision of the Appeal Court has come as a surprise every- 
where. It must stand, however, at all events till the House of 
Lords has had cognizance of it ; and various are the conclusions 
that have been drawn from it, in accordance with the various 
interests that it affects. By the Passive Resister it is claimed as 
the complete justification of his passive resistance; by the 
opponents of the Bill now before Parliament as a conclusive 
demonstration of its needlessness ; by the teachers whose salaries 
it reduces or threatens, and by those to whom they will look to 
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make up the deficiency, as the legal sanction of a grave and 
obvious injustice. For our own part we are inclined to view it 
chiefly as an unusually scandalous illustration of the uncertainty 
of English legislation and English judicature. Could anything 
be more absurd, when one comes to think it over, than a system 
of law-making which directly tends to make the wording of 
a law ambiguous or even self-contradictory, combined with 
a system of dispensing justice which leaves the freest scope to 
the individualism of the judges—to such an extent that, for 
those who engage in perfectly legitimate transactions deeply 
affecting their welfare, it is often a matter not of knowledge, but 
only of conjecture, or even of chance, how the law is likely to 
affect them ? Who, for instance, can predict, should this present 
case be carried to the House of Lords, whether the majority of 
voices—if they should differ, as they probably would—will be 
for sustaining the judgment of the Appeal Court or of the 
Divisional Court? All one can say is that it will depend much 
more on the individualism of the judges than on the wording of 
the law. 

But to come to Sir Richard Henn Collins’s judgment. It is 
hazardous no doubt for an outsider to criticize the reasoning of 
so distinguished a lawyer. Still, it is generally recognized that 
distinguished lawyers show an occasional tendency to insist so 
much on the pedantries of interpretation as to lose touch of 
realities, whilst the outsider has his eye fixed most on realities. 
And does it not belong to the category of realities that the 
fundamental principle of the Act of 1902, as understood by 
those who brought it forward and those who discussed it in 
Parliament, was that as a guid pro quo for the liberty (under 
certain restrictions) to choose the teachers, and to control the 
religious part of the teaching, the denominationalists must 
supply the school-house rent free and keep it in proper repair ; 
and that the local authority, aided by the Government grant, 
would provide the remainder of the expenditure. Moreover, 
this in principle is involved in the wording of that very 
Clause VII. of the Act of 1902, on which the Master of the 
Rolls bases his chief argument. According to that Clause, 
“The local authority shall maintain and keep efficient all 
public elementary schools within their area which are necessary, 
and have control of all the expenditure required for that 
purpose, other than expenditure for which under the Act provision 
is to be made by the managers ;” and, as Canon Nunn reminds 
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us in the Zzmes for August 20th, sub-section (1) (@) of this 
same Clause VII. specifies what that expenditure is “ for which 
provision is to be made by the managers.” It consists, it says, 
in providing the premises and the improvements, and the 
repairs, less “wear and tear.” If expressio unius est exclusio 
alterius, it would seem clear that in thus specifying what kinds 
of expenditure the managers were to provide, the Act excludes 
all other expenditure, and hence any (direct) expenditure on 
teachers’ salaries ; and if this expenditure on salaries does not 
fall on the managers by the terms of the Clause, as quoted by 
the Master of the Rolls, it would appear to fall on the local 
authority. And this is in exact conformity with that funda- 
mental principle of the Act which, as we have noted, was before 
Parliament whilst it was being passed. The Master of the 
Rolls in fact, if one may be bold enough to say so, seems to 
have fallen a victim to the unwarrantable assumption implied 
in the case of the West Riding County Council, the assumption 
that in paying the entire salary of the teachers they were 
themselves incurring any expenditure whatever on behalf of the 
denominational religious teaching. As another writer to the 
Times of August 20th, the Rev. Edward Taylor, of Truro, very 
pithily puts it, “If some one gives me the money to pay a bill 
for him, I do not pay the bill, I simply hand on the money. 
He pays. He ‘provides and pays,’ to use the language of the 
‘judgment ’—namely, in this case, by providing the equivalent 
of the payment, a school-house rent free and in the requisite 
state of repair.” It is perhaps conceivable that the West Riding 
authorities should have failed to see this point, simple as it is. 
There are minds that cannot understand why money should 
be called cheap when goods are dear, and others, in the same 
way, who find the notion of an indirect payment too complicated 
a conception. It would be absurd, of course, to suspect this of 
a Master of the Rolls, and of one so distinguished as Sir Richard 
Henn Collins, nor is any such absurdity in our minds. Besides, 
Lord Justice Moulton did take this view of the nature and origin 
of the payments for religious instruction, so that it must have 
been discussed between the judges. Why, however, were the 
Master of the Rolls and Lord Justice Farwell, not only not 
influenced by it, but not even induced to give consideration to 
it in their argument? Surely this is a mystery which calls for 
explanation ! 
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Newman in Dublin. 


We have been having some reminiscences of Cardinal 
Newman lately, and everything relating to him is of interest. 
Perhaps, therefore, the following letter written by the late 
Mr. J. H. Pollen, one of Newman’s staff of Professors during 
his stay in Dublin, will be acceptable to our readers. 


Dear Father Goldie,—When I went to reside in Dublin in 
1855, the Cardinal, then Father Newman, had already opened 
the new University. Professors were at work in the courses of 
Litterae humaniores, modern languages, mathematics, and some 
branches of experimental science. He appointed me to the chair 
of the Fine Arts. I heard his inaugural lecture at the opening 
of the school of medicine, in which he commentated on the fact 
that the teaching of revelation and the teaching of profane 
philosophy had prevailed over circles, not concentric certainly, 
but covering for the most part the same grounds. 

In an University magazine which he started, and in other 
ways, Father Newman was indefatigable in putting forward his 
“idea of an University.” He made it abundantly clear that 
such an institution was universal, embraced the teaching of all 
branches of knowledge, so far as each or any branch or depart- 
ment of knowledge was in a position to be adjusted to definition 
and arrangement as a “science.” If some sciences opened wide 
fields of speculation, and if such exploration was not free from 
risks, it was not to be forgotten that other sciences lay alongside, 
rightly jealous of interference or trespass on grounds not proper 
to them severally, while theology with its many sides watched 
supreme over the highest interests of the entire body and the 
individuals that composed it. Father Newman maintained that 
knowledge rightly pursued was a noble end worth attainment 
for its own sake, apart from any ulterior views which that 
pursuit may open to the mind. “Do not be anxious,” he would 
say, “on account of theology. Theology is strong enough to 
look after itself. Theology for theologians.” He was emphatic 
in the advice to teachers to narrow special fields of inquiry, 
whatever they might be; to cultivate them thoroughly; to 
make quite sure of the ground ; to be in no hurry to put forward 
new conclusions, to keep them back perhaps for considerable 
intervals ; to look at them all round, to reconsider them from 
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time to time. If science sometimes advances slowly it advances 
the more surely, and soon. He had no fear of scientific studies 
provided they were honest and thorough. Minds were not to 
be troubled by surprises of a startling kind apparently opposed 
to the teachings of revelation (as might sometimes happen) : 
apparent contradictions are not always real ones. We must 
sometimes be prepared to put up with such appearances, 
waiting patiently for “better times.” The author of revealed 
truth and the author of the visible world that is subject to 
human investigation is one and the same. The dangers of 
modern philosophy and empirical science as taught in our old 
Universities were not dangers proper to those sciences, but were 
owing to the fact that the highest of all sciences had no longer 
a real place in those learned centres. He aimed at making the 
new University as universal, as complete as those ancient 
institutions, f/us what they have lost, the philosophy of the 
Catholic religion. 

It was not Father Newman’s way to drum such arguments 
into willing ears. He had other ways of making himself 
understood. 

As regards the site and surroundings of an University, big 
houses in a capital city were poor substitutes for the gardens of 
the Academy, the quiet cloisters, the lawns and trees and rivers 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Some quiet town, removed from the 
glare and strifes of a great capital—half in the country, with 
agreeable rides and walks—a place to which an University could 
impart its own atmosphere of learned and peaceful repose—that 
was Father Newman’s idea of peace. But in his time all such 
aspirations, as far as they regarded the Catholic University, 
could but be aspirations and no more. 

Father Newman was very decided as to the status of 
University students. The duty of the Institution in their regard, 
was to take them when the age of boyhood was over, to discipline 
and train their faculties ; to educate, and not merely to instruct ; 
to prepare them for warfare with the world; to make men of 
them. 

I am by no means sure that this principle was properly 
understood in Ireland. University students, between the ages, 
say, of eighteen and twenty-one, he maintained, were no longer 
boys ; neither was the Institution with its colleges a seminary. 
It was a gymnasium for the formation of character, and the 
training of the intellect. It had to exercise its youth in the 
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right use of mora/ restraint ; to prepare them for that full liberty 
which awaited them when University life was ended. They had 
to learn the right use of liberty as well as the right use of the 
reasoning powers, and to appreciate the confidence placed in 
their honour. The fact that such liberty is sometimes abused in 
the old Universities did not frighten Father Newman. The 
great value he attached to the kind of discipline he proposed 
more than outweighed any danger of abuse. And against such 
danger a Catholic University had safeguards which were lackin 
in the older institutions. 

One of his earliest measures was the building of an 
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University church, and I was charged with the work. It covered 
the garden in rear of the University house; a plain brick hall 
with an apsidal end, timber ceiling, &c., somewhat in the manner 
of the earlier Roman basilicas. He felt a strong attachment to 
those ancient churches with rude exteriors but solemn and 
impressive within, recalling the early history of the Church as 
it gradually felt its way in the converted Empire, and took 
possession. We cannot fail to recognize this feeling in the 
structure and arrangement of his own church in Birmingham. 

This, then, became the University church, in which the 
Rector, professors, and students attended High Mass, and in 
which preachers of note from all parts of Ireland were invited 
to deliver sermons on Sundays and holidays. I think these 
invitations were thoroughly appreciated. Ecclesiastics trom 
various parts of the country had opportunities of acquainting 
themselves with the University and with its head ; and took a 
common interest in its prospects. Father Newman enjoyed 
a wide popularity among the priests of Ireland. In them he 
saw the courage, the constancy of a whole nation of confessors 
for the Faith ; a nation to whom a debt of justice was due ; a 
debt of which he desired earnestly to discharge his share. 

The late Cardinal’s sympathy with the young was a feature | 
of his character, natural and acquired, which needs no comment. 
It is part of the inheritance of the sons of St. Philip Neri, and 


it has been dwelt upon in many notices of his life. He felt for 
their generosity, their hopefulness, the trials, the struggles, the 
disappointments that might be in store for them in the unknown 
future. As for his “gaiety of heart” it shed cheerfulness as a 
sunbeam sheds light, even while many difficulties were pressing. 
He could draw out what a professor or a friend might have 
to say on his own proper subject in the most natural way 
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possible. He encouraged you to put your conclusions into 
terms; to see what they looked like from various sides; to 
reconsider, prune or develop as might be required. All this, 
however, under the forms of easy conversation. 

He was touched by Oxford recollections, amused by familiar 
myths touching eccentric notabilities still living in that seat of 
learning. He would give reasons excusing hostile action against 
himself which his friends might be tempted to resent. 

What a time it was! Reading, thinking, writing, working, 
walking with him in the hours of recreation over the pleasant 
lawns ; listening to talk that was never didactic and never dull ; 
refreshing after the toils of the day as running waters 

to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


Believe me, dear Father Goldie, 
Faithfully yours, 
J. H. POLLEN. 


August, 1890. 












































Reviews. 


I.—THE WORK OF THE APOSTLES.! 


MGR. LE CAMUS is a prelate whose attraction is for the study 
of Christian Origins. He has used his opportunities to visit 
the scenes in which they were enacted, and has made himself 
known by several works in this field, among them by a valuable 
Life of our Lord which, as rumour has it, was welcomed 
for daily reading by Pius X. himself. Some years ago he 
commenced a study of the period covered by the Acts of the 
Apostles. This he subdivided into three sub-periods, the Period 
of Enfranchisement, the Period of Conquest, and the Period of 
Consolidation ; that is, into periods in which the work of 
spreading the Christian Faith achieved its liberation from the 
servitude of Jewish Particularism, made its spiritual conquest 
of the Gentile world in Asia and Europe, and consolidated the 
organized Christian life in the Churches there founded by the 
Apostle St. Paul. Of this plan he had been able in the first 
instance to complete only the first part, but he has now 
completed the whole in a work of three volumes. 

For English readers a book like this suggests a comparison 
with Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
or Mr. Lewin’s work of the same name, or again, with books 
like Weizsacker’s Age of the Apostles. But, apart from the 
consideration that it is up to date in its archzological matter, 
it differs much from these others, and excels them. Unlike 
the two English books it keeps the archzological matter in 
its place as a subsidiary, and is primarily concerned with the 
spiritual work of the Apostles, its character, its difficulties and 
successes; unlike Weizsacker, it takes the sacred records as 
it finds them, and in expounding justifies them instead 

1 Origines du Christianisme ; L’ uvre des Apétres. Par Mgr. le Camus, Evéque 
de la Rochelle et Saintes. Trois tomes. Paris: Oudin. 


The Life of Christ. By Mgr. le Camus, Bishop of Rochelle. Translated by 
William A. Hickey. Vol. I. New York: Cathedral Library Association. 
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of occupying itself with learned disquisitions or imagined 
contradictions, which draw off attention from the narrative 
and lose touch completely with its spirit. Mgr. le Camus’s 
book is more like the late Abbé Fouard’s Mission of the 
Apostles, but differs from it in being fuller in its treatment, and 
particularly in including a running commentary on each of the 
Pauline Epistles belonging to the period covered. But we 
shall best define the speciality of Mgr. le Camus’s Guvre des 
Apétres by correlating it with the argument for the divinity of 
the Catholic Church drawn by the Vatican Decree de Fide from 
the moral miracle of her indefectible and ever-advancing life. 
The Church herself, by her marvellous propagation, her splendid 
sanctity and inexhaustible fecundity in good works, her Catholic 
unity, her unconquerable stability, is a forcible and abiding 
motive of credibility and an irrefragable witness to the divine 
character of her mission. This is, too, not merely a motive of 
credibility, but in a very real sense the primary motive. It is 
thus, in the first instance, that the Church makes her appeal to 
the human soul, arresting its attention, meeting its aspirations, 
and claiming its allegiance. Other motives, of a different order, 
such, for instance, as arise out of the express words of Christ 
recorded in authentic documents, may be needed to complete 
the evidence, but unless contact with Catholicism in the concrete 
had first rendered articulate man’s interest in God’s message to 
his soul, the appeal of those other motives would have fallen on 
deaf ears. And it is in the Acts of the Apostles, and in the 
Apostolic Epistles as explaining and explained by its narrative, 
that these characteristics of the Christian Faith first make 
themselves felt. It is this aspect of the subject to which 
Mgr. le Camus directs attention in the Preface to his second 
volume, and it is this which he keeps in view throughout. 

It is not necessary to enter into details, but we can cordially 
recommend these three volumes as most suitable for readers who 
desire to understand the New Testament, and yet are not 
prepared for a deep study of the text. Mgr. le Camus writes 
in a simple, clear, and vivid style which makes him easy to 
follow and to understand, so that it is possible to put the book 
on one’s knees and read straight on, imbibing the results of a 
good deal of investigation of collateral matter and carefully 
thought out inference. Even the Epistles, even such difficult 
Epistles as that to the Romans, being handled in this way, and 
in connection with the circumstances out of which they arose, 
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become easy to understand, at least in their main features. Of 
course conjecture holds a large place where the records are so 
disappointingly scanty and incomplete, and one may not always 
be able to agree with the author in his conjectures ; still, he is 
never unfounded in his conjectures, and is ever careful to draw 
the line distinctly between conjecture and inference. As a slight 
criticism, in view of the fresh editions which are sure to be 
needed, one may regret that more use has not been made of 
illustrations. A few there are, but even these do not seem to 
be selected on any plan. Thus, there are plans of Tarsus 
and Ephesus, but none of Corinth or Antioch, though in the last 
mentioned city, and whilst deeply impressed by its topographical 
reminders, the author first set pen to paper. Nor again is there 
any index of illustrations. 

The Life of Christ, which reaches us at the last moment, is 
an English translation of an earlier work by the Bishop of 
Rochelle, the one, in fact, to which reference has been made 
above, as having been so cordially received by Pius X. Father 
Hickey so far gives us only a first volume, which takes us 
up to the Choosing of the Twelve. We have not had the time 
to compare his translation with the original, but it flows clearly 
and naturally, and is apparently well done. Readers will be 
glad to have Mgr. le Camus’s Life of our Lord in English, and 
will hope that it may be followed sooner or later by a trans- 
lation of his now complete work on the Acts. 


2.—A GOOD SHEPHERD NUN.! 


Much has been said about Good Shepherd nuns during the 
last few years, and, if we had to believe the newspapers, their 
methods are as gruesome as their motives are unintelligible. 
On the other hand no one who has been brought into touch 
with these Sisters and their work could be influenced by these 
accounts; and next best to that personal knowledge which is 
possible only to a few, is the knowledge derivable from auto- 
biographical memoirs in which one or another of them reveals 
her character and spirit with a fidelity which cannot be 
suspected. Such was the Countess Marie Droste zu Vischering, 

1 Sister Mary of the Divine Heart, Droste zu Vischering, Religious of the Good 


Shepherd. By the Abbé Louis Chasle. Translated by a member of the Order. 
London: Burns and Oates. 
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in religion Sister Mary of the Divine Heart, whose Life has 
been edited, mainly from her autobiographical notes, by the 
Abbé Louis Chasle. The Droste-Vischerings are one of the 
most ancient of Westphalian families, and have at all times 
been noted for their sterling piety as well as for their zeal in the 
cause of religion. Two prelates sprung from their midst were 
famous in German annals for their firmness, one in demanding 
of Napoleon the liberation of Pius VII., the other in resisting 
the Prussian Government in the cause of orthodoxy and incur- 
ring imprisonment on its behalf. They were brothers, and their 
eldest brother was himself noted for his generous hospitality 
to the French emigrés during the Revolution. Count Clement, 
the grandson of the latter, was, and still is, a leader of the 
German Central party in the Reichstag. He married the 
Countess Helena de Galen, a niece of Bishop Ketteler of 
Mayence, and Maria Anna, the subject of this biography, was 
their child, born along with a twin brother Max, on September 
8th, 1863, at Miinster. She was brought up in the Castle of 
Darfeld, the residence of the family, under all the influences 
of an ideal Catholic home, and to these her generous heart 
made a full response. Specially was she noted from the first for 
a strong devotion to the Sacred Heart. Still, although very 
pious, she had her character and faults like other little girls, and 
seems to have been very impetuous, quick-tempered and volatile. 
She was the favourite, however, of everyone, of her parents, 
brothers, and sisters, of the household, of the poor of the neigh- 
bourhood, of all who came near her. When she was only nine, the 
Kulturkampf commenced, and in Westphalia she found herself in 
the midst of it. The Bishop of Miinster was driven into exile ; 
the Religious were all expelled; many parishes were left without 
priests, and the people were excited and indignant; even in 
her first Communion she had a touching reminder of the stress 
under which they were living, in a cross sent her from his prison 
by Archbishop, afterwards Cardinal, Ledochowsky. 

It was because of the Kulturkampf, too, that when the 
time came for her to go to school she had to be sent out of her 
own country toa convent of the Sacred Heart at Riedenburg, 
in the Austrian Tyrol. There she remained for two years, 
1879 to 1881, after which she spent a year or two at home 
with her parents. But for some time past a religious vocation 
had been forming in her heart, and in 1882, when she was 
now nineteen, she sought her parents’ leave to fulfil it. They 
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thought it a privilege to give to God a child so precious to 
them, but bade her wait a year as her health was far from 
satisfactory. This was accepted, but meanwhile her thoughts 
were drawn towards the Congregation of St. Joseph at 
Chambéry. She had always an attraction for the missionary 
life, and these Religious looked upon Denmark as their foreign 
mission. However, the climate there was deemed too trying 
for her health, and circumstances drew her to the Order of the 
Good Shepherd, which had a house at Miinster. Her missionary 
spirit was to be accepted, but for a sphere she had not originally 
suspected. It was still some years before her health permitted 
her to enter the noviceship, but she did so on the Feast of the 
Presentation, 1888. There she remained for the next six years, 
passing through the noviceship to her Profession, and thence to 
the responsible office of Mistress of Penitents. She had become 
enamoured of the beautiful apostolate of these Sisters, and was 
cherished by them in return as a chosen soul whom God had 
vouchsafed to send them. In 1894, unexpectedly, came a 
summons from the Mother General of the Order for her to go 
to Portugal. Two of her relatives, members of the Order, had 
gone there previously, and rendered valuable service, and this 
had suggested the name of Mary, now Mother Mary of the 
Divine Heart. She was not long at Lisbon, where she held the 
office of Assistant, but was transferred in 1894 to Oporto, where 
she was made Prioress. The convent was in a_ struggling 
condition when she came, but with her intense spirituality, her 
maternal solicitude, and her capacity for government, she 
transformed it in no long time into a very flourishing institu- 
tion, and had made a deep impression not only on the 
community and the penitents, but on the city itself, from its 
leaders, ecclesiastical and civil, downwards—as was evidenced 
after her early death in 1899. 

Such is the outline of her external life, but what gives its 
speciality to this book and chiefly moved her biographer to 
undertake it, is the character of her spiritua'ity and of the 
spiritual communications she believed herself to have received 
direct from her Divine Spouse. Before her death she was 
enjoined by her confessor to write these down, which she did 
reluctantly, and which she records as having being vouchsafed 
to her at various times ever since February, 1884. lll are 
marked by just that tone of solid piety and chaste expression 
which one would expect in genuine communications from above, 
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and her own tone throughout is one of just that entire simplicity 
and humility that, if there be any truth in what is recorded of 
the mystic experiences of the saints, one would expect in the 
recipients of these favours. The chief of these, too, was in 
regard to that consecration of the world to the Sacred Heart 
which Leo XIII. was moved to undertake because of a letter 
from Sister Mary in which she made known to him that our 
Lord had asked for it. The Pontiff in justification of his 
compliance with this request, said to Father Lemius, the head 
priest of the Basilica of Montmartre, “What would you say if 
someone made known to you a thought that you would have 
kept hidden in the bottom of your heart, without allowing it to 
be known by any one—well, this happened when the Consecra- 
tion of the Universe to the Sacred Heart of Jesus was spoken 
of.” It would be hazardous to judge of Sister Mary of the 
Divine Heart’s spiritual experiences from the mere record 
of a biographer, but at least one cannot read of them without 
feeling that here are the materials for an interesting study of 
Christian mysticism. 


3.—THE EARLY SCOTTISH CHURCH.! 

Christianity is essentially an historical religion, and this 
means that the adherents of every kind of religious denomina- 
tion feel compelled to claim that the earlier kinds of Christianity 
were like their own. We are familiar with this claim in England, 
and with the form it takes in dealing with the records of British 
and early Anglo-Saxon history. In Scotland the Protestants 
are as earnest in maintaining that St. Ninian, St. Kentigern, 
St. Columba, St. Adamnan, and the rest knew nothing of 
Roman Supremacy or of Roman errors. Thus Dr. Fowler, in his 
Introduction to Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, says of the 
latter’s religion that 
it was certainly neither Roman nor Protestant in the ordinary sense of 
those terms ; the modern system that comes nearest to it is that of the 
Churches of the Anglican Communion, as understood by the school 
which has arisen out of the Tractarian Movement. 

Dom Columba Edmonds in his Early Scottish Church, sets 
himself to examine and disprove this strange theory. In 


1 The Early Scottish Church, its Doctrine and Discipline. By Dom Columba 
Edmonds, Monk of Fort Augustus. With a Preface by the Bishop of Aberdeen. 
Edinburgh: Sands and Co, 
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Part I. he gives some proofs, from Scripture and History, of the 
Papal claims, the nature of which he also explains. Then 
follow Parts II., III., and IV., on Celtic Christianity, that is, 
on its attitude towards the Holy See, on its Doctrine and 
Discipline, and on its Liturgy and Observance. Necessarily 
a book constructed on these lines is a collection of testimonies, 
and the task for the author is heavy, because of the difficulty 
of getting contemporary testimony, indeed in most part of 
getting testimony which comes within a century or two of the 
events attested. No doubt even then a solid substance of fact 
can be elicited by careful critical methods, but these do not 
appeal to the sort of readers whom Dom Columba has in view. 
We must forgive him, then, if he is not always very critical, and 
attaches an undue importance to medizval Lives of persons who 
lived several centuries earlier. Still, he is able to prove his 
point by bringing forward enough that is trustworthy, nor can 
any one reasonably dispute his contention that the early Celtic 
Church was certainly in communion with the Continental 
Church, and hence must have shared its beliefs, the character of 
which is ascertainable from a plentiful supply of indisputable 
contemporary documents. 


4.—THE STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.! 


Catholic students are familiar with Dr. Gigot’s works, and 
have learnt to appreciate them. His object in his volumes of 
Special Introduction is to supply the materials for forming a 
judgment on the various questions of authorship, date, con- 
struction, and purpose that present themselves in connection 
with the different books. Though inclining somewhat to freer 
solutions than would commend themselves to the more 
conservative school of teachers, he has aimed not so much at 
advocating them, but at “giving the arguments for or against 
the views—ancient and modern—which he has set forth,” and 


has thought that, where Faith was not at stake, it was usually better 
to refrain from expressing a preference of his own, and to leave full 
liberty to the teacher who will use the present work as a text-book, to 
pronounce himself in favour of the view on the side of which evidence 
seems to him to be preponderant. 

1 The Special Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. By the Rev. 


F. E. Gigot, D.D. Part II. Didactic Books and Prophetical Writings. New York : 
Benziger Brothers. 
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Such is his aim, and it will be acknowledged that he has 
kept it faithfully in view, and does a service to teachers of all 
shades of opinion, for all must welcome a book which collects 
and summarizes so concisely and forcibly arguments which 
every student of Scripture ought to know. The present volume 
completes the Special Introduction to the Old Testament, and 
is concerned with the Didactic and the Prophetical Books. 
Several much-debated questions of structure and date belong to 
this long period—among them those relating to the Books of 
Isaias and Daniel being of chief importance. To these 
accordingly the author devotes a large amount of his space, 
nearly seventy pages to each of them; that is, to the two of 
them more than a quarter of his book. 


5.—REFECTIO SPIRITUALIS.! 

As President of Oscott it has fallen to the lot of 
Mgr. Parkinson to train the young Levites of the College in 
that habit of daily meditation in which, if a priest can succeed 
in persevering through life, he will have an unfailing means 
of preserving and cultivating the spirit of a true pastor. 
Mgr. Parkinson, in fulfilling this portion of his trust, has now 
for more than ten years given the daily points of meditation to 
the students, and the little book before us, Refectio Spiritualis, 
is the outcome of his work, and testifies to the care and 
solicitude with which he has done it. It contains 416 medita- 
tions in the first volume, and 360 in the second—the former 
being classified under the headings of the Way of Priestly 
Perfection, and the Life of Christ our Saviour; the second, of 
Gems collected from a Missal, mostly following the order of the 
Sundays and principal feasts, Gems collected from the Breviary, 
based on a selection of Psalms and Canticles, the Sazzts of God, 
and the Minor and Major Orders. The immediate razson a’étre 
for including so large a number of subjects, is that the author 
wished to give materials for a three years’ course, but number 
and variety in a book of this kind is always acceptable, and so 
does not need to be apologized for. 

After all the praise showered on this little collection by the 
Bishops, it stands in no need of further commendation, especi- 


1 Refectio Spiritualis, alumno clerico meditanti proposita. Duo volumina. 
Bruges: Beyaert. 1906, 
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ally as by this time the quality of its contents must have 
become widely known through those who have been trained in 
accordance with it during their Seminary days. But it is a 
reviewer’s duty to pass judgment, and it is easy in this case to 
commend. We have in fact quite a complete body of spiritu- 
ality, in the Latin language indeed, but adapted to English 
temperaments, and one which if drawn up primarily for the 
use of young clerics, is not the less valuable on that account 
to priests of long service to whom it may recall the happy and 
hopeful experiences of earlier days. And, to borrow some words 
from the Bishop of Newport, “the meditations are admirable, 
rich in matter, well adapted to excite affections, very suitable 
for Church students, and clear and unaffected in language.” 


6.—STUDIES IN IDOLATRY.! 


No one can have followed Father Hull’s series of leading 
articles, editorials, and the like, which, during the past four 
years, have been appearing in 7he Examiner, a Bombay Catholic 
weekly, without being struck by his clearness of style, and his 
unvarying courtesy and friendliness when dealing with those 
from whose opinions he is forced to differ. No difficulty is ever 
shirked. No point of view is left unexamined. His argumenta- 
tion is systematic and convincing. His controversial papers 
never savour of that personal bitterness which cannot fail to do 
harm. On the contrary, he is all for “clearing the ground of 
erroneous ideas and setting up clear ideas in their place.” 
Moreover, Father Hull seems to dig deeper than many other 
writers. He is never satisfied until his investigations have 
carried him to the very root of things. 

These qualities are abundantly manifest in the little work 
before us. It consists of a series of reprints from The 
Examiner. These,as Father Hull tells us, are but a prepara- 
tion for his coming Studies in Hinduism. Seeing what 
erroneous ideas prevail, particularly in Europe, concerning that 
vast religion “ professed by one-sixth of the human race,” his 
Studies will, we venture to think, be as gladly welcomed as his 
Studies in Theosophy, already in its second edition, and recently 
published by the Catholic Truth Society. 


1 Studies in Idolatry, By Ernest R. Hull, Editor of Zhe Examiner. Bombay : 
B. X. Furtado and Brother, Kalbadevie Road. 1906. 
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The key-note of the present series lies, as he tells us, in the 
rejection of the stock-and-stone-view of idolatry, which he 
declares to be the outcome of Protestantism. He further shows 
it to be “altogether unnecessary, and in fact unjustified in the 
face of the Scripture evidence.” The discussion is thus limited 
to what he calls the presence view, according to which the 
invisible god enters the stone by consecration ; and the effigy 
view, in which the images are regarded simply as representations 
or symbols, 

A precise definition of idolatry is given, which clears the 
ground for the study of the crucial point, namely, whether the 
formal object of Hindu worship, “behind the image” is really 
God or identifiable with Him. The much-disputed immorality 
of their cult and ceremonial is touched upon. He next examines 
the difference between the Catholic and Protestant views 
regarding the use of images. This leads him to an historical 
study of the Mosaic code regulating such usage. The Catholic 
doctrine that not all religious cult of images is idolatrous 
receives. confirmation from the study of primitive and savage 
spirit-worship by such modern anthropologists as Dr. Tylor, 
Lang, and others. 

In a chapter entitled, “Can Pagans be in Good Faith?” 
Father Hull maintains that “deliberate and conscious idolatry 
(subjective) is so preposterous and motiveless a sin as to be 
almost unthinkable.” He allows that it may exist, at least 
objectively, under the influence of strong: external motives, 
which are certainly not wanting, particularly among the more 
educated classes of pagans. Their moral position, supposing 
that “proper knowledge derived from revelation” were offered to 
them, is also carefully examined, with the result that the excuse 
of “invincible ignorance”—which he declares is a synonym for 
“good faith ”—loses its force. 

In the course of the Studies we learn many interesting 
details concerning the Catholic use of blessed medals, Agnus 
Deis, scapulars, badges, and the like; and their relation to 
pagan amulets, charms, and talismans is clearly defined. One 
of the objects of the series is to “open the minds of all to the 
fact that Hinduism is an extremely complicated subject on 
account of its promiscuity and the many-sidedness of its various 
aspects.” The difficulty is further increased by the absence of 
an official theology of this heterogeneous form of religion. 
Father Hull has certainly attained his object, and he has 
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a claim to be heard on the subject, surrounded as he is by 
a pagan people, amidst whom he can gather his information at 
first hand. Both for Catholics and Protestants alike, his work— 
the “first attempt in English to investigate thoroughly the 
notion of idolatry, in a connected and systematic form,” so 
Father Heggelin, S.J., tells us in his admirable little Preface— 
will prove a boon. Not only will intending missionaries to 
India find it invaluable, but we venture to add, that all, 
irrespective of profession and creed, whether they travel thither 
or not, will derive from Father Hull’s work clearer notions of the 
religion of that enigmatical country. 


7.—ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN.! 

No one is ever heard to say that he dislikes the organ. 
Indeed, when mention is made of the organ most people wax 
enthusiastic and declare that it is their favourite instrument. In 
spite of this and the enormous progress which the tonal art has 
made in the esteem of the general public, surprisingly few people 
in this country have any technical knowledge of the king of 
instruments. Even among professional musicians themselves a 
widespread ignorance prevails. And yet English organists are 
acknowledged to be the best in the world; as composers for 
their instrument, too, they take a high place. Perhaps the chief 
reason why so little is known about the organ is that it is 
played as a rule out of people’s sight. The pianist sits in front 
of or surrounded by his hearers ; the violinist stands up before 
them or among them, like a singer ; the organist is hidden from 
their sight. Those, however, who in addition to “loving” the 
instrument know something about it, are an enthusiastic class 
ever on the look out for well-written works for its use. 
Under the title Original Compositions for the Organ, published 
by Novello, is a collection of works, already over 350 
in number, of a very high order of merit. The number to 
which we wish to draw attention, No. 357, well deserves its 
place in the list. Father Pollen has chosen a Gregorian subject 
for his prelude and fugue, a subject that lends itself admirably 
to fugal treatment. The work is not very difficult to play, and 

1 Original Compositions for the Organ. No. 357. Prelude and Fugue. By 
Anthony H. Pollen. London: Novello. 

Plain Chant Masses. Arranged for Unison or Four Part Singing. By R. R. Terry. 
London : Cary and Co., Oxford Street ; New York: J. Fischer and Brother. 


Church Classics. Edited by A. Edmonds Tozer. New York: J. Fischer and 
Brother, 
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will repay interest taken in it; the finish of the prelude, and 
the climax or “stretto” of the fugue are very effective, and a 
high merit of the work is the easy flow of the parts, the absence 
of any sense of strain. 

Gregorian music is best unaccompanied: most authorities 
would agree to that ; but as to the sort of accompaniment that 
is appropriate to the Plain Song there are differences of opinion. 
It may be confidently said, however, that the organ accompani- 
ment, while adequately supporting the singers, should not draw 
attention to itself, should be simple, should rise and fall with 
the voices. The parts Mr. Terry has added to the Plain Song 
Masses would serve very well as an organ accompaniment, and 
will probably be often used as such. They deserve praise just 
because they are so simple, so “smooth,” and so unobtrusive. 

The latest volume of the Church Classics, edited by 
A. Edmonds Tozer, will be welcomed by choirmasters. These 
works should be unaccompanied, but an organ part is added 
for the purpose of rehearsal. 


8.—A MANUAL OF BIBLE HISTORY.! 

This is a difficult piece of work exceedingly well done. 
The author has succeeded in producing that which he has 
aimed at, viz.,a book which may be used in class-work and 
for examination purposes, and at the same time serve as an 
introduction to Bible study in general. 

A special point about the Manual is that the exact words 
of the Sacred Text have been so interwoven with the narrative 
that the simple grandeur of the sublime Bible stories has been 
to a great extent preserved. Knowing by practical experience 
the difficulty of getting a clear grasp of the historical facts 
relating to the separated kingdoms of Juda and Israel, the 
author treats of their affairs in alternate chapters, so that 
contemporary events will be found to run parallel. A word 
of praise must be given to the lucidity and order which reigns 
throughout. This has been secured by the logical sub-division 
of the matter, a very full table of contents, well chosen 
running-titles, and last (but not least) by the clear fount of 
type employed. A novel feature is found in the maps which 
Messrs. Washbourne have had specially printed with the names 
given according to the Vulgate spelling. There are various 


14 Manual of Bible History. Vol. 1. The Old Testament. By Charles 
Hart, B.A. London: R, and T. Washbourne, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 1906. 
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appendices. The first of these enumerates the books of the 
Old Testament, classifying them according to subject-matter, 
and giving a brief account of each one’s scope. Then follow 
short dissertations on such pertinent themes as the Messianic 
prophecies, the language of the Bible, and the principal versions 
of the Sacred Scriptures. Altogether an ideal text-book for 
Bible history in Catholic schools. 


9.—THE BLESSED VIRGIN AND ALL THE COMPANY OF HEAVEN.! 

A book upon the cultus of our Lady written by an Anglican 
is sure to be received by Catholics with interest and pleasure. 
In his Preface Canon Knox Little informs all readers that he 
has not read the book even in proof, and we also frankly own 
that we have not attempted to determine precisely the 
theological accuracy of every phrase. No doubt there are here 
some false assumptions as to the unity of the Church, which are 
usual among Anglican theologians, and with which the Catholics 
of this country are perfectly familiar. This presumed, we have 
read the book with profit and edification, admired the excellent 
translations of the many apt quotations from the Fathers, and 
most cordially re-echo the Canon’s wish that this publication 
may in its measure lead on towards the hoped-for bourne of 
union and peace. 


10.—LUTHER AND LUTHERANISM.” 

A translation of Father Denifle’s Luther und Lutherthum 
into clear and concise Italian, will be welcome to many who 
would not find it easy to follow the argument of the original, 
conveyed as it is in a more difficult language, complicated with 
long quotations in ancient dialects. The work has already been 
reviewed in our columns, and it would be superfluous to attempt 
to do so again now. Yet it is impossible to turn over the leaves 
of a book like this (especially the analytical index, which covers 
twelve pages), so full of suggestive and important points, without 
being struck by the number of topics for reflection and discussion 
which are here opened up, and the wealth of material provided 
for the revision of our opinions on one of the most important 
events in the world’s history. 

1 The Blessed Virgin and all the Company of Heaven. Some Words for Peace. By 
Theodore Wirgman, D.D. With a Preface by the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, Canon 
of Worcester. London: Mowbray. 1905. 


2 Lutero e Luteranismo nel loro primo sviluppo, esposti secondo le fonti. Da Enrico 
Denifie, O.P. Italian Translation by Angelo Mercati. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE study of Plain Chant is certain in the near future to be 
much extended in our midst. Choirmasters, therefore, will be 
glad to hear of the publication by the Catholic Music Publishing 
Society of three Charts showing very clearly the different Modes, 
with their relation to the modern Major Scale, and also their 
inter-relation with each other. No. I. gives the modern Major 
Scale and each of the Modes in Old Staff Notation. No. II. 
gives the same in the Plain Chant (4 line) Staff, both in the 
Do (C) Clef and the Fa (F) Clef. No. III. is a diagram of 
the eight Modes in their relative positions to each other and the 
modern Major Scale, with their Finals and Dominants clearly 
and prominently marked. To beginners in the study of 
Gregorian music, these charts cannot but prove most useful. 
Messrs. Burns and Oates are the publishers. 

In Sanctity’s Romance (Messenger Office, Wimbledon, 1906) 
Father Bearne, S.J., tells us—for the most part in the beautiful 
rhythmic prose of which he is a master, interspersed sometimes 
with snatches of simple verse—“ Stories of the Bright Ages,” 
when in spite of rapine and violence, suffering and sorrow, the 
influence of Holy Church over the minds and hearts of her 
children was paramount. 

Little Vagabonds, by the same author (Catholic Truth 
Society, 1906), is a volume of stories in quite another vein, 
dealing with modern subjects. In the title story we are told 
how Arthur Earle strays from his parents during a tour in 
France, and is restored to them by the good offices of Patrice, 
or Pat, a little Irish boy in a strolling company of gipsies. 

The Secret of Carickferneagh Castle, by S.A.Turk (Wash- 
bourne, 1906), is a somewhat blood-and-thunder story of Irish 
life, with many wildly-improbable incidents, and the whole 
atmosphere surcharged with melodrama. 

Jack, by a Religious of the Society of the Holy Child 
(Benziger), was a pickle who proved himself to be a hero. 
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In the collection entitled Poor Nancy, and other Tales, by 
Mrs. William Maude (Catholic Truth Society),especially charming 
is “ Two Little Kings,” telling how Carmel, the “ King of Roses,” 
a little peasant boy, was befriended by the young “ King of 
Hearts,” Louis XIII. of France. 

In his penny pamphlet (C.T.S.), Zhe Conversion of England, 
Father R. H. Benson insists much on controversy properly 
conducted. He deprecates the “controversial spirit,” and urges 
heralds of the truth to study carefully, and have due considera- 
tion for the various standpoints of those who are attracted by 
the Catholic Church. 

Dom Michael Barrett’s Pre-Reformation Church of Scotland 
(C.T.S., 1d.) enumerates some of the advantages conferred on 
that country by the Mother of the Nations. Incidentally, King 
David I., the “sair sanct for the croun,” is shown to have been 
a monarch in advance of his time, and “to have been governed 
alone by a desire of civilizing his kingdom.” 

The C.T.S. also sends us an instructive essay (1d.) by Mary 
Blanche Leigh on the Boarding-Out of Poor-Law Children. 

Formation de l’Orateur Sacré (Paris-Lyon : Emmanuel Vitte, 
3fr.50) by Peré Bouchage, is a scientific dissertation full of 
practical hints on the all-important subject of sacred eloquence. 
The treatise is parcelled out under the three logical headings of 
Preparation, Composition, and Delivery ; and on each of these 
points the author has much advice to give, and does it in a fresh 
and original style. As an Appendix we have a golden epistle of 
St. Alphonsus Liguori on simplicity in preaching. 

Not a Judgment, by Grace Keon (Benziger Brothers, §s.) is 
an interesting story of Catholic America, treating of the life- 
struggle of Mollie Farrell and how she became Mrs. John 
Rollinson. 


II—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (August 4 and 18.) 

The new Intellectual Equipment of the Clergy. Napoleon’s 
Liquidation of the Public Debt of Rome (1810, 1811). 
Dante’s Conception of Purgatory. The Moral Duty of 
Beneficence. Biblical Studies. The Encyclical to the 
Bishops of Italy. Jacopone da Todi. The Evolution of 
the Church. Our Four Gospels. W. Turner’s History of 
Philosophy. Reviews, &c. 
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RAZON Y FE. (August.) 

The Apostolic Letter of Pius X. on the Study of the Bible. 
L. Murillo. The Transformation of Japan and its 
International Policy. V. Moguer. A Great Artist. Saj. 
The Empire of Morocco. A. Perez. Pereda and his 
School. /. 17. Atcardo. Genealogy and Heraldry as Aids 
to History. C. G. Rodeles. The Dark Fringe in Solar 
Eclipses. /. Fuster. Vincente Arrequi and his “ Suite- 
Vascat.” WV. Otato. Reviews, &c. 

REVUE AUGUSTINIENNE. (August 15.) 

A New Departure in 1830. Catholicism and Romanticism. 
G. Liboux. Atgidius Romanus, a disciple of St. Thomas. 
Bb. Burgard. Daily Communion in the Early Centuries. 
P. Martain. Reason and the Natural Law. 7. P. Blachére. 
Reviews, &c. 

RASSEGNA GREGORIANA. (July. 

“Quilisma” and the Gregorian Rhythmic Tradition. 
A. Mocquereau. The History of the Feast of the 
Espousals. G. J7ercatz, The Treasure of the Sancta 
Sanctorum. J7. Weltz. Reviews, &c. 

ETUDES. (August 5.) 

Catholic Mysticism. Z. Roure. The Question of Primary 
Education in England. /. Boubée. The King of the 
East—recollections of a journey in Egypt (1905). 
F. Heaura, Episcopal Elections in France and Lay 
Investiture. /. Dozsé An International Catalogue of 
Scientific Publications. /. de Joannis. The Beginnings of 
Physical Astronomy. 2. A/archal. 

REVUE PRATIQUE D’APOLOGETIQUE. (August I and I5. 

The Canonical Gospels and the Apocryphal Gospels. J/7. Lepin. 
The Question of Military Service among the early 
Christians. £. Vacandard. The Fluidity of Hypotheses. 
J. Guibert. The Poster as a Champion of Religion. 
P. Filleux. The Bible and Assyrio-Babylonian Docu- 
ments. AR. Louzs. Luther and Prayer. ZL. Cristiant. 
Reviews, &c. 

BULLETIN DE LITERATURE ECCLESIASTIQUE. (July.) 

The Schism of Antioch in the Fourth Century. /. Cavallera. 
The Ecclesiology of St. Augustine. JZ. Carnac. The 
Pre-Christian Theories of the Logos. /. Lebreton. A 
Homily ascribed to Eustathius. Z. Sa/tet. Reviews, &c. 





